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THE MIRANZAI EXPEDITIONS, 1891. 


By Captain A. H. Mason, D.S.0., R.B. 


Durriye the past year another not inglorious little war has been added 
to the long roll of expeditions on our Indian north-west frontier. 
Twice during the year has Sir William Lockhart overrun the ceuntry 
of the Orakzais, and he may well be congratulated on the successful 
termination of the operations he has so ably conducted, 

To the readers of this Journal some short account of these opera- 
tions may be of interest, more especially as they afford a very typical 
example of the kind of warfare which Officers serving in India may 
at any time find themselves called upon to take part in. 

To make the account intelligible to the reader it will be necessary 
first to give a brief description of this part of our frontier, and more 
especially of the Orakzai tribe dwelling just beyond the border. 
Until quite recently hardly anything was known either of the 
Orakzai tribe or of the country occupied by them, and owing to the 
“close border” system followed by the Government of India since 
the annexation of the Punjab, no European (with two exceptions) 
had penetrated into this little known country. 

The Orakzais are a tribe of Pathans who inhabit the mountains to 
the north-west of the Kohat district. They are bounded on the north 
and east by the country of the Afridis, on the south by the Miranzai 
Valley and on the west by the Zaimukht country and the Safed Koh 
Mountains. 

Their origin is buried in obscurity, and though they resemble the 
Afghans in language, features, and many of their customs, they are 
rejected by them as brethren, and assigned a separate origin, but 
there is little doubt that they are an offshoot of the great Afghan 
family. The late Sir Charles Macgregor, an authority on the tribes 
of the Punjab frontier, says they are probably not worse than their 
neighbours in respect of the usual deceit, avarice, and cruelty of their 
race. He says that no one would doubt that an Orakzai as much as 
any Pathan would not shrink from any falsehood, however atrocious, 
to gain his end; money would buy his services for the foulest deed ; 
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and cruelty of the most revolting kind would mark his action to a 
wounded or a helpless foe. This, however, seems too dark a picture, 
and those who know anything of Pathans must recognise that, though 
they certainly have bad traits of character, they have also some 
excellent qualities, especially as soldiers. 

The Orakzais are divided into six main divisions, which are agaiu 
sub-divided into numerous clans and sections, but it is not necessary to 
burden the memory with the names of these, suffice it to say that the 
whole tribe is estimated to number about 25,000 fighting men, armed 
for the most part with matchlocks and swords, but having among 
them acertain number of Snider and Martini rifles stolen from British 
territory or procured from Kabul. Like the Khaibar Afridis they 
migrate during the summer to their higher settlements in Tirah, but 
in the cold weather come down to the Khanki Valley, and the 
Samana Range bordering on Miranzai. 

Their country is wild and mountainous, but not wanting in attrac- 
tions. It is thus described by one who knewit: “Emerging from 
wild and craggy defiles with a solitary tower perched here and there 
up on the overhanging rocks, the stranger comes suddenly on the 
village site; springs of refreshing clearness pass from rocky cisterns 
to the brook which had repeatedly crossed his path in the defile, and 
which is here fringed with rows of weeping willow and edged with 
brightest sward. The village is half-hidden from view by over- 
shadowing mulberry and poplar trees; the surrounding fields 
enamelled with a profusion of wild flowers and fragrant with herbs. 
At some distance is seen a wood of thorn and tamarisk, in which are 
the graves of the village forefathers; an enclosing wall of stone and 
votive shreds which are suspended from the overhanging tree, pointing 
out the ‘ziarat’ of some saintly ancient, which children pass with awe 
and old men with reverence. The dream of peace and comfort which 
the contemplation of such scenes suggests is, however, rudely dispelled 
by the armed ploughman who follows his cattle with a matchlock 
slung ut his back, by the watch-tower occupied by a party of men to 
guard the growing crops, and by the heaps of stones visible in all 
directions, each of which marks the spot of some deed of blood.” <A 
picturesque description and, from what our troops saw, true in the 
main. 

On glancing at the map, it will be seen that the Miranzai Valley 
stretches away to the west of Kohat as far as the outpost of Thal. 
The valley is part of British territory, and is inhabited, for the moat 
part, by the Bangasi tribe, with a sprinkling of Orakzai and Zaimukht 
immigrants. It is bounded on the north by the high range of hills 
rising to 7,000 feet, known as the Samana, at the northern foot of 
which range is the Khanki Stream, running parallel to the Miranzai 
Valley. It is with the Orakzais inhabiting the Khanki Valley and 
located on the Samana that we are more immediately concerned. 

After the annexation of the Punjab, the people of Miranzai were, 

owing to their inaccessibility, little interfered with, but in 1851 it was 
found necessary to send a force into the valley to reduce the people to 
subje::tion. This was followed by further visits of our troops under 
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Brigadier Neville Chamberlain in 1855 and 1856; and then the 
people finally settled down and became peaceful British subjects. 

Although the old tribal territorial boundary of the Bangash Pathans 
to the north of Miranzai had been recognised as the watershed of 
the Samana Range, and was in consequence, on our annexation of the 
Bangash country, the true limit of British territory, our claim was 
not immediately enforced, and this omission has led to much of the 
subsequent trouble on this frontier. 

The Bangash chiefs lived at Hangu, the principal town of Miranzai, 
and from their position and wealth were able to exert a considerable 
influence among the hill-men across the border. The head of this 
family was called the Khan of Hangu. In former times the Durapi 
goveruors of Kohat usually employed the Khan of Hangu as deputy 
governor or farmer of the revenues of the Miranzai Valley, and as 
middleman for dealing with the neighbouring mountain clans. All 
the various tribes or clans in the neighbourhood on both sides of the 
border were then, and still are, divided into two great hereditary 
political parties or factions, like Whig and Tory, known as Gar and 
Samil. The family of the Hangu Khan is Samil by party, and thus 
its head, in addition to being clan chief of the Miranzai Bangash, 
became recognised as party chief or leader of this factions ‘The 
Orakzai clans which looked up to him as their head were the Rabia 
Khel, Mamazai (Daradar), Malla Khel, Shekhan, and Mishti. These 
five collectively are known as the Samil clans. When we annexed 
the Kohat district we found it convenient in our turn to administer 
the Miranzai Valley and deal with the neighbouring tribes through 
the Khan, or head of this family. The first man we recognised as 
Khan was murdered a few years later, in 1855, by a relation, and the 
then Deputy-Commissioner, Captain Coke, not liking the arrange- 
ment, refused to put one of the family in his place; and this led 
to a struggle between the Deputy-Commissioner and Muzaffar Khan, 
a younger brother of the murdered man, in which the latter won, for 
the Commissioner, Colonel Herbert Edwards, overruled Captain Coke, 
and appointed Muzaffar Khan to be Khan of Hangu. Captain Coke 
then found his position as Deputy-Commissioner unbearable, and 
resigned civil employ. 

From that time up to last year Muzaffar Khan continued to be 
Khan of Hangu, and also Political Agent for dealing with the 
neighbouring independent Samil clans. 

It will be understood that he held a position dangerously strong, too 
strong to fit in easily with our system of administration It has 
been necessary to go somewhat into detail with regard to the history 
of the Hangu family, as the late troubles on the Miranzai frontier 
have been largely due to the intrigues of Muzaffar Khan and his sons. 

With the exception of a brilliant little dash made in September, 
1855, up the southern face of the Samana, against the Rabia Khel 
settlements at and near Sangar on the crest of the range, the memory 
of which remains with only a few grey-beards, we had not come into 
contact with any of the Orakzai clans on the Miranzai border until 
last January. It must not, however, be supposed that the conduet of 
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those clans had given no cause of complaint all that time; on the 
contrary, British subjects in Miranzai had been murdered, their cattle 
carried off, and raids had been made on peaceful villages; and it was 
only the dislike of a costly punitive expedition which prevented the 
Government of India from sending troops into their country long ago. 
During the Afghan War they committed raids on our convoys pro- 
ceeding to the Kuram Valley, in one of which, at Mazam Talao, on 
the 4th November, 1879, -they killed thirteen and wounded sixteen 
British subjects, chiefly unarmed coolies and travellers; and in 
another, on the 5th August of the following year, they raided on 
Bagatukh, near Hangu, killing six and wounding three of our Miranza? 
subjects. Besides these, numerous other raids were committed, and 
their conduct generally was so outrageous that it was proposed, om 
the termination of the Afghan War, to send a force into their 
country to punish them; but unfortunately this intention was 
abandoned, and Miranzai continued to suffer at the hands of its hilt 
neighbours. 

The local authorities from time to time urged the necessity of x 
punitive expedition, but nothing was done, and this unsatisfactory 
state of things continued, the principal offenders being the Samil 
clans, under the Khan of Hangu, and the Akhel section belonging 
to the Gar faction. 

Of the Samil clans the worst behaved was the Rabia Khel, and a 
the beginning of 1888, this section under the leadership of Malik 
Makhmaddin, a notorious robber chief, broke out into open hostilities, 
and within a few weeks committed eight raids on British territory, 
and treated all demands of the Government with defiance. 

In July, 1889, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, in submitting 
the correspondence regarding the unsatisfactory state of this fronticr 
to the Government of India, observed that the state of border crime 
in recent years along the Miranzai Valley had been a scandal and a 
source of much injury and alarm to British subjects, and of trouble to 
the administration, and that strong measures would have to be taken 
to produce improvement. The Government of India were, however, 
still unwilling to proceed to extreme measures. But forbearance, as 
is always the case in dealing with these half-savage frontier tribes, 
was construed by them as weakness, and they continued to commit 
raids and outrages on British territory. 

It was also found that Muzaffar Khan, of Hangu, was intriguing 
with the Samil clans and encouraging them in their hostile attitude. 
He was accordingly removed in June, 1890, from his post, and departed 
with his family to Abbotabad, and subsequently to Lahore, and the 
tribes were told that he would never be allowed to return to his 
appointment. The Akhel section in the meanwhile paid up the fines 
outstanding against them, and delivered up two notorious outlaws, who 
had taken refuge with them, but the Samil clans absolutely declined 
to take any steps to pay up their fines. Nothing therefore remained 
but to coerce them into submission. A punitive expedition was 
accordingly sanctioned, and it was decided to take advantage of this 
to assert our claim, which had lain dormant for so many years, to the 
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erest of the Samana as our boundary, and to build posts there, in order 
to prevent raiding on the part of these tribes in the future. 

In addition to the Samil clans of the Khanki Valley, measures were 
to be taken to coerce the small Sturi Khel section living in the Mas- 
tura Valley, against which we also had some unsettled claims, but 
this was to be undertaken as d separate operation, after the Samil 
clans had been dealt with. 

The time selected for the expedition was January, when all the 
tribes would be down in their winter settlements, and the snow on the 
high hills would prevent the Afridis from giving aid. The command 
was entrusted to Brigadier-General Sir William Lockhart, com- 
manding the Punjab Frontier Force, an officer of great experience, 
and thoroughly acquainted with frontier warfare. 

The force, which was officially designated the Miranzai Field Force, 
but would perhaps more properly have been styled the Orakzai Field 
force, was composed of the following troops :—two squadrons native 
cavalry, two native mountain batteries, one company sappers and 
miners, and seven native infantry battalions, and was divided into 
three columns under the commands of Colonels Bruce, Turner, and 
Brownlow respectively. 

This force was concentrated at Kohat by the 12th Januaw, and 
its advance across the border was ordered for the 19th. Heavy rain, 
however, delayed the forward movement, which did not take place till 
the 26th. 

A reconnaissance in force was made on the 24th January up the 
Khanki Valley as far as Gwada and Jandasam, the headquarters of 
Makhmaddin, the principal Rabia Khel, chief and leader of the 
opposition, the reconnoitring party being fired on as they retired from 
these villages without, however, suffering loss. On the 26th, the 
ist column under Colonel Bruce advanced from Shahu Khel up the 
Khanki Valley, as far as Khaori, while the 2nd column under Colonel 
Turner, crossed the Samana Range by the Saifal Darra route to cover 
the advance of the 1st column through the detile west of Khaori on 
the following day. This was effected without opposition, and the two 
columns both advanced to Gwada onthe 27th. Here they were joined 
by the 3rd column under Colonel Brownlow on the 29th. This column 
crossed the Samana from Darband by the same route as that followed 
by the 2nd column. The whole force was thus concentrated at Gwada 
and Jandasam on the 29th January. 

No opposition had been offered, and the Samil clans of the Khanki 
Valley, namely Rabia Khel, Mamazai (Daradar), and Mishti had with 
the exception of Makhmaddin’s section of the Rabia Khel, all come in 
and made theirsubmission. The next few days were speut in exploring 
the country and inflicting punishment on the recalcitrant section. 
The towns and defences of Gwada, Jandasam, Inzaur, and Ghuzgor, 
all belonging to Makhmaddin, were destroyed. 

On the 4th February, General Lockhart, taking with him the 2nd 
column, moved down the Khanki and visited the Shekhan country, 
establishing his headquarters at Dran, the principal village of the 
Shekhan clan, situated in the picturesque Laghardarra Valley. As 
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the Shekan section paid up their fines, and offered no opposition, 
further punishment was not inflicted on them, and the force returned 
to British territory. 

It now only remained to deal with the Sturi Khel. For this pur- 
pose Sir William Lockhart, taking with him the rd column, crosse«t 
the Zera Pass from Bar Marai on the 10th, and encamped at Zera in 
the Mastura Valley. 

The height of this pass is 4,450 feet, the road was bad, and snow 
fell from noon until dark, the result being that the rear guard did not 
arrive in campat Zera until twenty-six hours after the advanced guard 
had moved off from Bar Marai, one regiment being out all night on the 
crest of the pass. The Sturi Khel, as the force advanced, came into 
camp and agreed to pay up all the fines outstanding against them, so 
that no punitive measures were necessary in respect of that section. 
It was, however, decided to visit their settlements in the Mastura. 
and a small column marched through their country as far as its 
western limit. The valiey was under snow, and the people were in 
their villages. No opposition was offered, and the force returned to 
British territory on the 12th February. 

General Lockhart then proceeded to the Samana to select sites for 
the proposed posts on the crest, and orders having been given for 
their construction and for the necessary roads being made to connect 
them with the Miranzai Valley, the force was withdrawn, two regi- 
ments of infantry and two guns being left in the Kbanki Valley at 
Gwada until a final settlement with the tribes should be arrived at. 

On the 17th February Makhmaddin came in and surrendered him- 
self. thus completing the work of the expedition. 

Alihough there had practically been no opposition, the troops 
suffered considerable hardships during this short campaign; the force 
had crossed the frontier in rain, which soon turned to snow, and as 2 
result a large number of cases of frost-bite and pneumonia occurred 
among the troops and followers. 

At the beginning of March the two infantry regiments, and two 
guns at Gwada were withdrawn to British territory, and the whole 
force was broken up; the 29th Bengal Infantry, subsequently reinforced 
by a wing of the 3rd Sikh Infantry, being left to cover the working 
parties on the Samana. 

Although the Samil clans had agreed to the terms imposed upon 
them and complied with all our demands, rumours were current that 
there was a strong feeling among the Orakzai tribe generally against the 
construction of the posts on the crest of the Samana, and also against 
the demand for revenue from the Rabia Khel villages on its southern 
slopes. 

Moreover, the Samil clans were taunted with cowardice by their 
neighbours for having given in so ignominiously and abandoned the 
crest of the Samana without a struggle, and they were urged to try 
and do something to retrieve their reputation. 

Meanwhile, road making was being rapidly pushed on, and to all 
outward appearances the tribes seemed to have accepted the inevitable, 
and showed no signs of any intention of committing themselves to 
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hostilities. On the morning of the 4th April the guards to the work- 
ing parties went out as usual. A little alter 10 o’clock shots were 
heard at Baliamin, where the headquarters of the 29th Bengal [nfantry 
were in camp. All available men were at once moved out by Colonel 
Reid, commanding the 29th Bengal Infantry, and as they marched off 
an overseer of the Public Works Department was met galloping in, 
who stated that the guards had been rushed and either killed or 
driven off the Samana. Colonel Reid accordingly pushed rapidly 
forward and met the enemy almost at the foot of the spur running 
down from Sangar, and steadily drove them back; but as Sangar 
itself was found to be held in great force by the tribesmen it was im- 
possible to drive them off with the small force at bis command, and 
as evening fell, the 2th had to be withdrawn to Baliamin, the enemy 
following up the troops almost to the plain. In the meanwhile, re- 
inforcements, under Captain Fasken, 3rd Sikh Infantry, had moved 
out from Darband and reinforced I'salai, a walled-in enclosure with a 
tower in one corner. 

On the morning of the 5th; Colonel Reid, taking with him two 
companies, proceeded to Tsalai, the only post on the Samana still 
held by our troops; but the enemy being in force, and there being 
absolutely no water at or in its immediate neighbourhood, it was 
decided to abandon it. Owing to the configuration of the ground 
the retirement was effected without being noticed at once by the enemy. 
When it was discovered, the tribesmen swooped down with yells and 
beating of drums until checked at the ‘'orkhai gorge by the steady 
volleys of the 3rd Sikh and 29th Bengal Infantry. It was now dark, 
and the camp at Darband had been rapidly shifted back from the foot 
of the hills, which diseoncerted the plans of tne enemy, who being 
unable to find out its new position, after destroying a few tents still 
left on the site of the old camp, retired to Tsalai. 

The attack on the guards was, as might be expected when Pathans 
are concerned, made by treachery. The whole ot the Rabia Khel col- 
lected on the north side of the Samana, while some of their number, 
who had arranged to get themselves taken on as labourers on the road, 
suddenly turned on the guard of one havildar and twelve men, who 
were protecting them, and killed seven; the remainder escaping to 
Tsa'ai, which was held by a few Border Military Police. The enemy 
in reserve on the northern slopes then poured over the crest, and fight- 
ing became general from Sangar to Gulistan. 

Previous to this a picquet of eight men of the 29th Bengal Infantry 
at Tangai had also been attacked by stratagem. The villagers who 
had all along pretended to be on friendly terms with the soldiers 
drove their cattle past the picquet, having arms concealed under 
their blankets. They talked and chatted with the men as usual, and 
then. suddenly throwing off their blankets, set on them, killed one of 
their number, wounded two others, and secured six rifles. Of the 
remainder, one man, Sepoy Diwan Singh, whose name deserves to be 
specially recorded, displayed great gallantry in defending a wounded 
comraue, and in keeping the enemy at bay until succour arrived ; 
while «nother, Sepoy Jaimal Singh, also exhibited the dogged 
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courage of the Sikh in carrying off, under a heavy fire, the body of 
Sepoy Rur Singh, who had been killed. Both these men subsequently 
received the Order of Merit for their gallant conduct on this 
ocession. 

Our total losses during the attack on the guards and the subsequent 
fighting on the 4th April were fourteen killed and seven wounded, 
all of the 29th Bengal Infantry. The enemy was known to have 
lost several men of influence. 

The abandonment of the crest of the Samana by our troops was a 
misfortune, but under the circumstances could not be avoided. The 
effect on the enemy was most inspiriting, and further encouraged 
them in the belief in their own power. ‘The rising had now become 
general, and reports estimated the enemy’s numbers at 16,000, includ- 
ing not only all the Orakzai clans of the Khanki Valley, but a certain 
number of Afridis, under the leadership of Mir Bashar, a well-known 
firebrand, who during the late Afghan War for a short time assumed 
the title of “‘ King of Tirah,” and gave some trouble in the Khaibar, 
and who is at the present time in possession of a pension granted to 
him by the Amir of Kabul. This man commenced to preach a 
“jihad” (or religious war), and in this was joined by several well- 
known mullas, who songht to raise the fanaticism of tie tribes against 
the British, the result being that a formidable coalition of all the 
Orakzai and some of the Afridi clans was formed to oppose any 
attempt to retake the Samana. 

On the morning of the 6th April, reinforcements began to arrive at 
Darband from Kohat, and on the evening of the 7th, General Sir 
William Lockhart arrived at the latter station, and assumed command 
of the field force. Further reinforcements were meanwhile being 
pushed up from India as quickly as possible, the 6th Punjab Infantry 
marching from Bannu to Kohat, 80 miles, in as many hours, and 
No. 5 Company Bengal Sappers and Miners covering the 56 miles 
from Khushalgarh a Hangu in forty hours. There was, however, 
some delay in pushing on troops beyond Kohat, as transport and 
supplies had to be collected from a distance. 

On the night of the 7th a few shots were fired into the camp at 
Baliamin, and on the 8th April a small party of the Ist Punjab 
Infantry was attacked near Hangu, and the non-commissioned officer 
in command was severely wounded. Qn the 9th the troops at 
Baliamin were withdrawn to Darband, and an attack was made on 
that camp on the night of the 10th, the enemy’s numbers being 
estimated at about 1,000 men. The attack was beaten off without 
loss, and the tribesmen did not subsequently venture down from the 
crest of the Samana in any numbers. On the 11th, however, two 
sowars of the 5th Punjab Cavalry were fired on between Kohat and 
Hangu, one being killed and the other dangerously wounded. 

‘he troops had meanwhile been pushed forward, and by the 
16th April the whole force, numbering 7,300 of all ranks, under 
Sir William Lockhart, who had been ordered up to take the com- 

mand immediately the news of the outbresk had been received, was 
concentrated at Hangu and Darband. This force consisted of one 
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British mountain battery, one British infantry battalion (King’s 
Royal Rifles), six squadrons native cavalry, one and a-half native 
mountain batteries, half native garrison battery, one company sappers 
and miners, and nine battalions native infantry; and was divided 
into three columns. The Ist column, under Colonel Sym, C.B., and 
the cavalry were at Hangu; and the 2nd and 3rd columns, under 
Colonels Turner and Brownlow respectively, were at Darband. 

The orders received by General Lockhart were to clear the 
Samana range of the enemy, put down the hostile coalition of tribes, 
and protect the working parties making the proposed roads and posts. 
At daybreak on the morning of the 17th, the 1st column accom- 
panied by the General and staff advanced from Hangu and gained the 
crest of the Samana at Lakka without opposition. From here signad- 
ling communication was opened with the other columns at Darband, 
and General Lockhart ordered the 2nd column to ascend to the crest 
at the Darband Kotal, and the 3rd column to move to Pat Darband, 
and then advance up the Samana to Sangar. These orders having 
been given, the Ist column continued to advance along the crest 
from Lakka, meeting the 2nd column at the Darband Kotal. This 
latter column, under Colonel Turner, was then ordered to descend to 
Gwada on the Khanki, by the Saifal Darra road. This road, as well 
as that on the crest, was found to have been much broken up*by the 
enemy. 

Up to this point no opposition had been offered, but when the 
lst column continued its advance along the crest towards T'salai, it 
was found that the enemy was occupying that village. The mountain 
guns were accordingly brought into action, and under their cover 
the place was assaulted and carried, the King’s Royal Rifles leading 
the attack. During this operation, Colonel Cramer, commanding the 
King’s Royal Rifles, and Major Egerton, Assistant Adjutant-General 
to the Force, were both severely wounded. Besides these casualties, 
the King’s Royal Rifles had four men wounded, one dangerously ; 
and Major Egerton’s orderly, a lance-daffadar of the 8rd Punjab 
Cavalry, was also severely wounded. Gogra and Sangar were next 
carried by the Ist column without further loss, and the latter place 
was reached simultaneously with the 3rd column, which had advanced 
ap the Pat Darband road. This column was opposed, during its 
advance, and succeeded in inflicting some loss on the enemy. The 
Ist and 3rd columns bivouacked for the night at Sangar. The heat 
throughout the day was very great, the troops suffering much from 
thirst, and this was intensified by the difficulty in getting water at 
Sangar. In the meanwhile the 2nd column had established itself 
at Gwada, which is immediately below Sangar, and in sight of it. 
Colonel Turner had, however, to fight his way, and had one man 
killed and four wounded ; one dangerously. The cavalry had moved 
round from Hangu by Shahu Khel, after the 1st column had gained 
the crest at Lakka, and had advanced up the Khanki Valley, and 
having joined hands with Colonel Turner, had returned to Hangu by 
the Saifal Darra road. They were fired on during the day, but 
suffered no loss. 
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At 7 a.m. on the morning of the 18th, the lst and 3rd columns 
continued the advance along the crest towards Sartop, which was 
held by the enemy. ‘The 3rd column made the direct attack, while 
the Ist column, accompanied by General Lockhart and staff, moved 
round by tlie left, and attacked the enemy’s position from that flank. 
At 8 a.m. the village had been cleared, and the place occupied by ou 
troops, with a loss of one man killed and one Olficer and seven men 
wounded. <A halt was here ordered to enable the troops to get water 
from the spring below the village, as some of the men had been 
twenty-four hours without it, and they were exhausted by the heat of 
the sun. At 11 a.m. the advance was continued, and the Mastan 
plateau was occupied after slight opposition. The 3rd column was 
then left to hold this plateau, while the Ist column returned to 
Sangar. 

The 2nd column at Gwada was employed this day in destroying 
the defences of the Rabia Khel village of Dzond. During the day 
they lost one man killed and five men wounded; four dangerously. 
On the 19th this column returned to the crest, and the disposition of 
the force on that date was thus: 1st and 2nd columns at Sangar, and 
3rd column at Mastan. 

On the evening of the 19th a report was received from Mastan that 
a convoy which had left Sangar for that place in the afternoon had 
been aitacked on the road, and only half of it had arrived. Troops 
were accordingly sent out, and the enemy was beaten off, thus 
enabling the remainder of the convoy to reach Mastan in safety. 

During the 19th the enemy had been collecting in large numbers in 
the neighbourhood of the Mastan plateau, and continued throughout 
the day to fire and worry the picquets, especially that over the water. 
When the picquets were withdrawn in the evening, the enemy 
followed up and attacked the camp with great determination. They 
succeeded in the dark in getting up so close to the two advanced 
picquets that they were able to throw stones into the breastworks. 
Ou several occasions it was evident by their hoarse shouts and 
screams that they were trying to encourage each other to rash the 
piequets ; but by degrees they became discouraged, and about 10 p.m. 
they withdrew, and all became quiet and remained so for the rest of 
the night. Our losses during the day had been one native Officer 
and two men killed, and one Ufficer, one native Officer, and two men 
wounded. 

On the morning of the 20th a report having been received from 
Colonel Brownlow that the enemy was still collected in large 
numbers at Saragarhi and Ghuztang, reinforcements consisting of 
one mountain battery and three infantry regiments were sent from 
Sangar, and Colonel Brownlow was ordered to clear off the enemy 
from tke neighbourhood of his camp. About 2 p.m., the reinforce- 
ments ha ving arrived, the attack on the Saragarhi villages was made 
(see accompanying sketch). The 5th Gurklias led the attack with 
the King’s Roya\ Rifles in support on the right, and the 2nd Punjab 
Infantry inreserve. T'he advance, covered by the tire of the Peshawar 
Mountain Battery, was made in most dashing style. The Gurkhas 
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moved forward with great rapidity, and getting to close quarters, 
inflicted severe punishment on the tribesmen. At 3 p.m. the villages 
of Saragarhi were in our possession and the enemy scattered and 
flying in confusion. Simultaneously with this attack the 6th Punjab 
and 19th Bengal Infantry carried the village of Ghuztang, the enemy 
making no stand, but flying towards the Khanki. Some sixty dead 
bodies were left on the ground, and from reports subsequently 
received, it appears that the enemy’s losses amounted to nearly three 
hundred killed and wounded. Our casualties were only one man of 
the King’s Royal Rifles killed, and one Officer and six men of other 
corps wounded. All sections of the Orakzai tribe were represeuted 
in this engagement. x 

On the 21st April General Lockhart advanced to Gulistan with the 
2nd column under Colonel Turner, and on the following day moved 
into the Chagru Valley, in which are situated the settlements of the 
Akhel clan. From the crest of the high hill to the west of Gulistan, 
these settlements were all visible in the valley below. Retaining the 
guns and two regiments on the crest of this hill, General Lockhart 
sent the Ist Punjab Infantry along the ridge to the Chagru Kotal 
with orders to work down the valley, while the 2nd Punjab Infantry, 
followed by the 3rd Sikh Infantry, descended towards the €harki 
with orders to work up and meet the Ist Punjab Infantry. The 
enemy opened fire on the lst Punjab Infantry as it advanced, but this 
regiment, aided by the guns on the crest, soon cleared out the villages 
in their front. The 2nd Punjab Infantry reached the bed of the Chagru 
Stream under cover of a spur running down from the crest, and sur- 
prised the enemy before they were able to escape, inflicting heavy 
loss on them. hey then moved up the bed of the stream, covered 
by the 3ra Sikh Infantry on the right bank, and cleared out the villages, 
destroying their towers and defences. On the retirement of the 
troops the enemy was prevented from following up by the fire of the 
mountain guns, which had been moved toa point commanding the 
opposite side of the valley, and the force returned to camp without 
molestation. Large bodies of the tribesmen were seen about the hills 
and down in the valk y, but these were dispersed by the fire of the 
guns, and by infantry volleys. Our losses during the day were one 
man killed and thirteen wounded. The enemy had between fifty 
and sixty killed, but the number of the wounded could not be 
ascertained. 

On the morning of the 23rd a large gathering, with standards, 
having collected near the village of Margharu, about two miles from 
Gulistan, General Lockhart moved out of camp to attack their posi- 
tion. Stone breastworks, or “sangars,’ had been thrown up just 
beyond the village; and from here the enemy opened fire on the 
advancing troops, but after an engagement, lasting half-an-hour, the 
position was carried by the 15th Sikhs, who led the attack, the 
enemy dispersing down the reverse slopes of the hill under a heavy 
artillery and infantry fire. The force then moved down the spur and 
destroyed the tower and defences of the village of Talli, out of which 
the tribesmen had advanced with standards on the previous day~ 
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This having been done, the troops returned to camp without a shot 
being fired as they retired, a sure sign with Afghans that they have 
been thoroughly cowed. A characteristic incident of Pathan warfare 
occurred at the village of Margharu. <A “ghazi,” or Mohammedan 
religious fanatic, had concealed himself among the ruins of this village, 
and as the troops passed, he suddenly rushed out and tried to cut down 
« Sikh sepoy, but was fortunately not able to do so before he himself 
was killed. Our losses during the day were one man killed and one 
native Officer and five men wounded, A strong contingent of Afridis 
fought in the ranks of the enemy during the day; but this was the 
only occasion on which they openly opposed us, and after this action 
they went off to their homes in Tirah, and did not again return. 

Meanwhile, the punishment of the Rabia Khel continued. On the 
21st Colonel Brownlow blew up the towers of the I!rahim Khel 
hamlets; and on the 22nd a small column, under Colonel Reid, 
destroyed the defences of Baza. 

On the night of the 22nd April the post at Chilibagh, between Kohat 
and Hangu, was fired into; and on the morning of the 23rd an attack 
was made upon a convoy near the Darband Kotal, in which we lost 
four men killed and three wounded, and at the same time a number of 
mules were killed, others being carried off. General Lockhart there- 
fore determined to move a column into the country of the Shekian 
and Mamazai (Varadar), as those clans were principally concerned in 
the above attacks. Accordingly, on the 27th, he moved to Hangu, 
and thence marched with the Ist column, under Colonel Sym, vid 
Shahu Khel to Dran, the headquarters of the Shekhan tribe, which 
was reached on the 30th April. 

This village was occupied after slight opposition, one sepoy being 
wounded. From here the force advanced into the country ot the 
Mamazai (Daradar), meeting with no opposition. The towers of the 
princival villages of these tribes were destroyed as a punis!:ment for 
their misvonduct ; and on the 4th May the force returned to the crest 
of the Samana. 

All opposition had ‘now ceased, and the tribes were anxious to be 
allowed to come in and make their submission. They were, however, 
informed that before they could be permitted to do this, they must 
restore tle whole of the Government property in their posx<ession, 
inc!uding the rifies taken from the men of the 29th Bengal Infantry 
killed on the 4th April. Onthe 7th May deputations from all five 
Samii clans came into camp at Gulistan, bringing with them the 
Government property demanded. Their attitude was thoroughly 
submissive, and they expressed to General Lockhart their readiness to 
accept all the conditions, imposed upon them relative to the Samana, 
acknowledging our right to build posts on the crest, and undertaking 
to pay revenue for their villages on the southern slopes of the range. 
As, however, the Mishti clan had not received any punishment for 
their share in the outbreak, General Lockhart informed the deputa- 
tious that he intended to destroy the towers of Kandi Mishti, and 
directed them to accompany him to witness the puvishment. This 
village, owing to its supposed inaccessibility, had, in times past, been 
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the resort of the bad characters of the Mishti clan, and it was there- 
fore considered desirable to show that we had the power to reach them 
if necessary. 

Accordingly, taking with him a force sufficient to overcome any 
possible opposition, Sir William Lockhart advanced on the 10th May 
from Gulistan by the Chagru route into the Khanki Valley, and on 
the same day destroyed the towers of Kandi Mishti, returning in the 
evening to Karappa, the headquaters of the Akhel. This last named 
clan after the severe punishment it had received on the 22nd and 23rd 
April, had come in and made complete submission, and the people had 
returned to their villages. 

At Karappa deputations from the remaining Orakzai clans of the 
Khanki Valley, namely, Ali Khel, Mamuzai, and Alisherzai, came fn 
and were received by General Lockhart, who informed them that he 
proposed to visit their country, but that if they abstained from oppo- 
sition, no damage would be done to their villages or crops, but that if 
they opposed our troops in any way, they would be severely punished. 

The force therefore advanced to Sadarai on the 12th May, and the 
following day to Khanki Bazar, the headquarters of the Mamuzai, 
passing en route Starkili, the principal village of the Alisherzai. 

From Khanki Bazar the crest of the pass between the Khanki and 
Kurmana Valleys, was visited and the survey of this country, which 
had never previously been visited by any European, was connected on 
to the work done by the survey officers in the Kuram Valley during 
the Afghan war. No opposition was met with, and General Lockhart 
left Khanki Bazar on the 14th, returning to the crest of the Samana 
on the 15th May. 

The work of the expedition had thus been most successfully brought 
to a conclusion. The Samana range had been retaken, the tribes who 
had opposed us had been punished, their countries had been visited 
and they had all submitted and accepted in full the terms imposed 
upon them. This result must be attributed tu the admirable conduct 
of the operations by Sir William Lockhart, and more especially to the 
fact that from the 17th April, the day on which the Samana was 
re-occupied, the movements of the troops had been so rapid and 
ceaseless, that the tribesmen had been constantly harassed and driven 
from place to place, and had never been allowed to remain collected 
in large numbers. This undoubtedly disheartened them, and combined 
with the heavy losses they had sustained, caused them to give up the 
struggle which they found to be hopeless. This success of our arms 
was not, however, so cheaply earned as is often the case in these 
frontier expeditions, as is seen from the fact that our losses in killed 
and wounded exceeded one hundred, and included five British and 
three native Officers. 

The construction of the posts is now being rapidly pushed forward, 
and until these are completed, a force of one mountain battery, and 
three native infantry battalions, is being left on the crest of the Samana, 
to prevent any possible repetition of the outbreak of the 4th April. 
These posts, which are located at Dhar (near Sangar), Mastan, Gulis- 
tan, and Shinawari, are designed to hold altogether eight companies 
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of infantry, and they will, it is hoped, when completed, entirely put a 
stop to raids on the Miranzai Valley, similar to those which led to the 
expedition in January last. It is thought that it may eventually be 
found possible to entrust the garrisoning of these posts to Border 
Military Police, and tribal levies. As a beginning in this direction, a 
few small posts in addition to those already mentioned are being con- 
structed on the crest of the Samana to the east of Sangar, and these 
when completed will be held by police and levies. 

The houndary line along the crest, now marked ont by pillars, 
includes sufficient ground in the neighbourhood of Mastan for a site 
suitable for a cantonment, with an elevation of over 6,000 feet, should 
such at any future time be contemplated. 

One very important consequence of the recent operations as regards 
the future peace of the Miranzai border lies in the fact that advantage 
has been taken of the present opportunity to sweep away the last 
vestige of the pernicious system of “middlemen.” This system, 
doubtless useful in its time, has now been generally condemned, and 
step by step the middlemen (the irresponsible local chiefs who formed 
the channel of communication between the British Government and 
the tribes, and who would not have been Pathans if they had not 
abused the advantage this gave them) have been superseded by direct 
communication with the frontier tribes, till in Miranzai, in the person 
of the Khan of Hangu, there existed the almost solitary survival of 
the middleman. This chief, as has already been seen, is at the present 
time detained as a political prisoner in Lahore, and will never be 
allowed to return to that position which he held for thirty-five years, 
and which he used (more especially of late years) for carrying on 
intrigues among the independent tribes for his own ends. 

Another result of the late operations is that a survey has been 
made of the country beyond the crest of the Samana, hitherto a 
sealed book, and much useful information has been collected, not the 
least of which is the knowledge that the routes into Afridi Tirah 
from the south are much easier than was previously supposed. 

It may also be remarked that the two expeditions into the Orakzai 
country this year have afforded a further illustration, if such were 
needed, of the admirable qualities of the native as well as of the British 
soldier under the most adverse circumstances, when commanded by a 
skilful and popular leader. Difficulties, whether arising from a 
winter of unexampled rigour as in the first expedition, or from heat 
and want of water as in the second, have alike been overcome, and 
the tribes have been taught the lesson that their rugged and diffienlt 
hills are no longer a safe protection against troops armed with breech- 
loaders, provided with mountain guns, and accompanied by sappers 
who can blast roads out of the solid rock. 

Besides these special results, the late operations teach us some 
lessons of more general interest. 

Since the Jowaki campaign in 1877-78 a revolution has taken 
place in the matter of frontier expeditions, and the ill-armed tribes- 
men are now beginning to see that it is certain destruction to try and 
stand up against breech-loaders. In the old days of the Brown Bess. 
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things were different, and they were then able to meet us with « 
weapon which, if not so good in some respects, yet in the matter of 
range was equal to, if not better than, our own,and at Ambela they were 
able to inflict heavy losses on our troops. The advent of the Snider 
and then of the Martini has, however, altered all this, and now they 
are beginning to understand that to be shot down at 1,000 yards or 
more by breech-loaders when your own weapon is a muzzle-loader, 
which may possibly carry an erratic bullet 300 yards, is a one-sided 
business, and a game which does not pay. At Kotkai, in 1888, a 
band of ghazis, who tried the old tactics of charging sword in hand, 
were mown down by the terrific fire of our breechloaders, and not a 
man escaped. No attempt was made to repeat that experiment. 
Again, in the late expedition, once and only once did the eneniy 
attempt to stand in the open, but the punishment they received will 
cffectually deter them from ever trying to repeat such tactics on the 
Miranzai border. During the recent Black Mountain expedition the 
tribes, after their experience of 1888, openly gave out that it was 
useless to try and oppose our troops in the open, and the leader of the 
Hindustani fanatics issued orders to his followers not to attempt to 
do so, but to confine themselves to night attacks and guerilla warfare. 
It is now, therefore, becoming a safe maxim that if a Pathan tribe 
has once fairly stood up to fight breech-loaders, it will never do so 
again. 

” What perhaps they dread even more than our Martinis is the 
terrible screw gun, which can destroy them at 2,000 yards and more. 
The tribesmen consider that the employment of such weapons is not 
‘playing fair,” and the first round from a screw gun usually results 
in a general stampede of the enemy. It seems a vast pity that it 
should be necessary at all to resort to punitive expeditions against 
these tribes, and anyone who has seen these brave and manly moun- 
taineers lying stark and stiff on the hillside, killed by our modern 
weapons of precision, cannot but feel pity for them; and how much 
more satisfactory it would be if this splendid material could be 
utilised to supply the much-needed recruits for our native army. 
There can be uo question that our object should be to make friends 
and not enemies of these Pathan tribes, and some change in the 
traditional ostrich policy of the Punjab frontier is absolutely 
necessary if we wish to have the border tribes on our side in the 
event of our power in India being threatened from without. What 
these measures should be and how they ought to be carried ont is 
beyond the province of this paper, and is a question for the political 
rather than for the military authorities to decide. Something has been 
done of late years in this direction, but much more still remains to be 
accomplished before we can be said to have gained a thorough hold 
over our turbulent neighbours on the north-west frontier. 
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DISTANT SIGNALLING IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 


| Note.—The author of this paper kindly wrote it at my request, 
and, as there is a good deal in it on a subject of almost paramount 
importance in war-time, I have obtained his permission to publish 
it in our Journal.—P. H. Cotoms. ] : 
ADMIRABLE as our system of signalling is in the Royal Navy, yet no 
efficient method of distant signalling in daylight has been esta- 
blished. 

In this paper I shall try to describe the methods which have been 
used, and also venture some suggestions for their improvement. 

At present, there seems to be no effective means of communication 
outside the range and visibility of coloured flags. Hitherto attempts 
have been by means of the shapes of flags and balls, and by, the 
principle of collapsing drums. 

As long distances preclude the possibility of coloured signs (flags), 
the only remaining system must be by some code where “ shapes” 
come into play. During our summer manceuvres codes have been 
urranged where the shapes of flags and balls have been used. In 
this method, which is also that of the mercantile marine, the ball 
is the characteristic when it is used in conjunction with square flags 
and pendants. 

The limited size of our signalling flags, and the smallness of the 
balls supplied, renders their range too limited. This objection— 
namely, the size of the apparatus—is met in the Navy by substituting 
foreign ensigns for flags, and using the collapsing dram for the ball. 
Pendants can be substituted by double, or treble, folding the 
ensigns. 

Tne following table will show the comparative sizes of the ap- 
paratus :— 

sq. ft. 
Battle-ship, signal flag ...... 


X j sq. ft. 
99 Foreign ensign....... 220 (about) 
‘ pendant........ 88 ps mf (double 


Ol er 


7 folded) 110 
es Ps (treble 

folded) 73 

Collapsing drum......+. 10 


There are several objections to this method, of which the chief 
scem to be :— 


(1.) The very limited number of signals that can be made. 
(2.) Their dependence on a convenient wind to render them 
discernible. 


(1.) Having only the three elements, ball, flag, and pendant, the 
VOL. XXXVI. K 
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number of combinations is necessarily limited. Considering the 
comparative small lateral area of the drum, this factor is not very 
powerful; but a code can easily be arranged of thirty signals, in 
which pendants and flags are solely used. Calling a pendant a 
“Jong,” and a flag a “short,” the Morse code letters can he made 
and a special signification given to each. These signals would con- 
sist—2 of one element, 4 of two elements, 8 of three elements, anil 
16 of four elements. The twenty-six Morse code letters would be 
embodied, besides the opposites of B, C, H, and Z. Beyond the 
fact that these signals would be easy to read when seen, the scheme 
does not commend itself. 

(2.) Unless a wind favourable to the reader is blowing, any systenr 
of flag-signalling at distances is fruitless. It is absolutely necessary 
that the flags be, more or less, fully exposed normally to the reader's 
line of vision. If the speed and course of the signalling ship be the 
same as the wind, then the flags will experience acalm. These con- 
ditions are unfrequent, and might doubtless be overcome by an 
alteration of the signalling ship’s course. Even with a wind blowing, 
the cLances are that the bunting is more or less head or fly-on to the 
reader. This, again, might be overcome by an alteration of course. 
This alternative (the alteration of course), however, would probably 
be out of the question; therefore, some better method of distant 
communication must be found, which should fulfil the following 
conditions :— 

1. To be visible from any quarter. 
2. To be independent of colour. 
3. To be simple. 


Assuming that flag-signalling has been found wanting, we arc 
driven to the flashing and semaphore systems. 

Flashing, by which is meant any method of signalling by “dots” 
and ‘‘ dashes,” or “ shorts” and “ longs,” has the great advantage of 
possessing but two simple elements (the “dot” and the “ dash”) 
which cau be made by the different periods of space or time in many 
various ways. 

The crudest method of employing the flashing system to distant 
signalling is by using a large square fiag. Dots and dashes are 
made by hoisting and dipping this flag for short and long periods. 
The intervals of time should depend on the distance of the reader, 
and the motion of the ship. The interval of time the flag should 
be kept at the “dip” (at least 20 ft. below the masthead), should 
be equal to a “short”; in fact, the units of time to be ob- 
served in Morse-making should be strictly adhered to. I have 
particularly mentioned this unit of time between the elements of a 
lett -r, because in flag-waving this unit becomes inappreciable and its 
existence forgotten, it is fatal to negivct this unit when flashing by 
dipping and hoisting a flag. At lony distances this unit’s importance 
veaches its full value and cannot be dispensed with. I have only 
observed this method of distant signalling tried twice, but on both 
occusions this unit of time between the elements of a letter was so 
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curtailed that the distant reading ship often missed the break. At 
long distances, when using a spy-glass, the strain on your eyes, your 
constrained position, the motion of the ship, and the accompanying 
distracting surroundings all combine to prevent you keeping your 
eyes and concentrated attention a constant fixture on the flag; so, if 
this unit of time between the elements of a letter is shortened, the 
reader may just miss it, and amalgamating two separate elements into 
one thus read nonsense. However, if it is made accurately, its effi- 
cienry is still governed by the direction of the wind. 

Now, in the collapsing drum, we have an apparatus which is not 
dependent on the wind, and, owing to its barrel-like shape, it has the 
advantage of legibility from all points of the compass. By means of 
these apparatus, whick are supplied to H.M.’s ships, we have the only 
method laid down by our signal books of making distant signals. 
The drum, when exposed, is 4 feet high, 3 feet 6 inch maximum 
diameter, and 2 ft. 8 in. at the ends. It collapses into a space of 
about 8 in. 

Onur signal books give the following instructions concerning it :— 

“The drum is to be hoisted where most convenient not less than 
20 feet above the deck, which is a sufficient height for the most 
distant signals; it is self-collapsing, and is worked by hand.” * 

The upper hoop (a) is weighted to about 10 Ibs. by being made of 
lead. A glance at the sketch will show how this makes the drum 
self-collapsing. It requires a 15-lb. pull to expose it. As this drum 
only shows a lateral surface of a little over 1U square feet, it is clear 
that its range is not great; especially when it is remembered that a 
battle-ship’s signal flag can show 99 square feet. Notwithstanding 
the assertion in the Signal Book, actual experience has been sufficient 
to show that the drum is too small for its object; so much so, that 
during our summer manceuvres, when the want of an efficient method 
of distant signalling has been keenly felt, attempts have been made 
to attain range by makinga much larger drum. These attempts, how- 
ever, have not been successful in obtaining the object in view. All 
these impromptu attempts were too heavily and clumsily built, and 
they generally would not collapse properly. Some of them were 
built using planks of timber, aud so little did their designers follow 
the pattern of the sketch that they were frequently like huge con- 
certinas which required a party of men to work. When signals with 
these machines were required to be made, the sub. of the watch had 
to pull this machine up to collapse’it. The yeoman of signals gave 
the necessary orders to procrre “shorts” and “longs.” For a time 
everything might go right, but then, either the yeoman would get 
mixed, or else the men would get lazy and without any warning take 
a rest; and so the grand result, though, perhaps, amusing, would 
result in nothing. 

During the manoeuvres of 1889 a drum was used in H.M.S. “ Col- 
lingwood ” 8 feet high and 5 feet in diameter. It was built on five 
hoops kept from bulging in by triangles of timber planks. It weighed 
over 14 cwt. and required several men to work. It was considered a 
failure. 
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curtailed that the distant reading ship often missed the break. At 
long distances, when using a spy-glass, the strain on your eyes, your 
constrained position, the motion of the ship, and the accompanying 
distracting surroundings all combine to preveut you keeping your 
eyes and concentrated attention a constant fixture on the flag; so, if 
this unit of time between the elements of a letter is shortened, the 
reader may just miss it, and amalgamating two separate elements into 
one thus read nonsense. However, if it is made accurately, its effi- 
ciency is still governed by the direction of the wind. 

Now, in the collapsing drum, we have an apparatus which is not 
dependent on the wind, and, owing to its barrel-like shape, it has the 
advantage of legibility from all points of the compass. By means of 
these apparatus, which are supplied to H.M.’s ships, we have the only 
method laid down by our signal books of making distant signals. 
The drum, when exposed, is 4 feet high, 3 feet 6 inch maximum 
diameter, and 2 ft. 8 in. at the ends. It collapses into a space of 
about 8 in. 

Onr signal books give the following instructions concerning it :— 

“The drum is to be hoisted where most convenient not less than 
20 feet above the deck, which is a sufficient height for the most 
distant signals; it is selt-collapsing, and is worked by hand.” ™ 

The upper hoop (a) is weighted to about 10 lbs. by being made of 
lead. A glance at the sketch will show how this makes the drum 
self-collapsing. It requires a 15-lb. pull to expose it. As this drum 
only shows a lateral surface of a little over 1U square feet, it is clear 
that its range is not great; especially when it is remembered that a 
battle-ship’s signal flag can show 99 square feet. Notwithstanding 
the assertion in the Signal Book, actual experience has been sufficient 
to show that the drum is too small for its object; so much so, that. 
during our summer manceuvres, when the want of an efficient method 
of distant signalling has been keenly felt, attempts have been made 
to attain range by makinga much larger drum. These attempts, how- 
ever, have not been successful in obtaining the object in view. All 
these impromptu attempts were too heavily and clumsily built, and 
they generally would not collapse properly. Some of them were 
built using planks of timber, and so little did their designers follow 
the pattern of the sketch that they were frequently like huge con- 
certinas which required a party of men to work. When signals with 
these machines were required to be made, the sub. of the watch had 
to pull this machine up to collapse’ it. The yeoman of signals gave 
the necessary orders to procure “shorts” and “longs.” For a time 
everything might go right, but then, either the yeoman would get 
mixed, or else the men would get lazy and without any warning take 
a rest; and so the grand result, though, perhaps, amusing, would 
result in nothing. 

During the manoeuvres of 1889 a drum was used in H.M.S. “ Col- 
lingwood ” 8 feet high and 5 feet in diameter. It was built on five 
hoops kept from bulging in by triangles of timber planks. It weighed 
over 14 cwt. and required several men to work. It was considered a 
failure. 
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In 1887 a drum of slightly bigger proportions to, and designed on 
a modified plan of, the Admiralty pattern, was invented and tried by 
Captain King, of H.M.S, “ Sultan.” 

The Admiralty drum was found not only too small, but at times its 
collapses were not complete enough and it was also liable to jam 
from wind pressure when in an exposed condition. The defect of 
not collapsing properly, 1.e., not fulfilling one of its most important 
functions, is quite sufficient to render the apparatus useless, because, 
at a distance, it may not be certain whether the drum is intended to 
be exposed or collapsed. The Admiralty drum, theoretically, ought 
to collapse into 124 per cent. (viz., 6 inches) of its exposed surface, 
which percentage would be sufficient if attained. 


These defects were provided against in the “ Sultan ” 
> 


drum by :— 


Ist. Increasing its size from 4 ft. ¥ 3 ft. 6 in. with 2 ft. 8 in. 
ends to 6 it. x 4 ft. 6 in. with 4 ft. ends. 


2nd. Continuing the rope “ C” (see sketch) to the deck. 


This drum also differed from the Admiralty drum in its manipula- 
tion. The latter collapsed automatically, whilst the ‘“ Sultan ” drum 
depended entirely for that on the tension put upon the rope “C.” It 
was found that this way was necessary on account of its increased 
size, as the following may show. In the Admiralty drum it required 
a weight of 10 lbs. to overcome the friction of collapsing a lateral 
area of 124 square feet, and a pull of 15 lbs. to fully expose it, the 
extra 5 Ibs. being expended to overcome the friction of its working 
parts. The lateral area of the “Sultan” drum was 254 square feet 
or about double that of the Admiralty drum to collapse. Increasing 
the weight of the upper hoop, in the same proportion, to make it 
collapse automatically, would require that hoop to be weighted to 
20 lb. and the extra friction of the machine be increased to abont 
10 lbs. Thus, to expose the “ Sultan” drum (if automatically 
fitted), it would take a pull of about 30 Ibs. A signalman would be 
incapable of keeping up this pull, for any length of time, through a 
hoist of 3 feet. The Admiralty drum, which is exceedingly tiring to 
work, requires an expenditure of 30 foot-pounds, and were the 
“ Sultan” dram worked on the same principle it would require about 
90 foot-pounds. 

By not having a weighted upper hoop, and, in its stead, continuing 
the rope ‘‘ C ” to the signaller, every exposure and every collapse was 
made by, and under the direct control of, the signalman. 

Thus, by not having a 20-lb. upper hoop, the signaller had to make 
two of 10 lbs. each, instead of, otherwise, one of 30 ibs. to attain the 
same result. As the “hoist” and “pull down” are both 3 feet, the 
foot-pounds to be exerted are 60 in the “ Sultan” drum as against 90 
were it fitted automatically. 

Improvement as the “Sultan” drum undoubtedly was over the 
Admiralty drum, yet it would not collapse into a lateral space of less 
than 14 inches, which was too much. This defect seemed to be due to 
two causes :— 
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Ist. There was only one extra hoop between the upper and centre 
one, which allowed the canvas to bulge out and overlap. 
2nd. The canvas was too stiff to allow itself to lie snug. 


Range trials with this machine were carried out, and it was found 
that, under favourable conditions of sea and weather, its range was 
about 54 miles. Considering its object, this result might fairly rank 
that drum as a failure. ‘lhe principle, I think, deserves further 
experiments by larger drums. I would therefore suggest that a drum 
be made showing at least 100 square feet lateral area. Stout calico 
might be substituted for canvas. The correspondingly large stroke 
might be provided for on the principle of the wheel and axle, where, 
with a conveniently Jong lever, the increase of power would com- 
pensate the stretch of hoist. Before leaving the subject of collapsing 
drums it is necessary to complete the observations by a few remarks 
on its best working position. The Signal Book says: “It should 
be hoisted where most convenient, 20 feet above the deck.” Now, it 
is very important that any machine for distant signalling should be 
hoisted in such a position where it would enjoy an unobstructive 
background from all relative positions of the ship using it. The mast- 
head is that only place, and a suitable fitting might be foun® in a 
light steel cage, capable of being placed over the masthead so as to 
allow the drum to werk inside. No doubt this machine would be 
very unsightly; it need only be placed there when the occasion 
arises. 

There is another method of flashing which might be employed for 
distant signalling, namely, the “‘ shutter.” In a high wind the drum 
is very hard to work, and by means of a series of horizontal shutters 
this difficulty would be obviated ; but it seems more than questionable 
whether its comparatively complicated mechanism would not in itself 
condemn this method. 

From the flashing system we pass to the semaphore, which system 
posseses qnalitications, required in distant signalling, which are not 
to be found in the flashing system. The most simple signal, or even 
a letter, made by the flashing system can only be made and then read 
by watching the motion of an object; but the simplest signs made by 
semaphore consist of fired signs. Flashing is a performance and 
semaphoring is a result, so to speak. ‘lhe performance of flashing has 
to be watched till its completion, but the fixed signs of the semaphore 
can be read comparatively free of that extreme vigilance and eye- 
strain necessary tor reading a combination of dots and dashes. 

Now, our only machine that could possibly be used for this 
purpose is the topmast semaphore, but, unfortunately, it is not big 
enough, 

These semaphores, which have three arms, are now fitted to our 
battle-ships and first-class cruisers. They are supplied in two sets, 
fitted one ubove the other on the topmast. The upper set of arms 
is placed high enough to be visible, clear of the funnels and tops, to 
ships disposed ahead and astern. The lower set of arms face the 
beam. The arms are 6 ft. long, 65 in. broad, and are fitted with 
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cross-pieces projecting from the ends. The object of these cross- 
pieces is to render the arms more conspicuous, and they are most 
necessary in a sign involving the verticai position of an arm, because, 
in that position, the arm is coincident with the mast. Both sets are 
geared together, and are worked by one set of handles. 

During 1887 comparative trials were carried out by Captain King, 
with a view to testing the relative efficiencies of his drum in the 
“Sultan” and the topmast semaphore of the ‘ Agincourt.” The 
same message was sent by both ships, with the following results :-— 
The semaphore was nearly twice as fast as the drum, and their 
respective ranges were computed at 6 miles for the semaphore and 5 
miles for the drum. I cannot remember the rate of sending, but | 
think the drum’s speed on that occasion was about four words a 
minute. The reading from both machines was inaccurate, but 
reading from the semaphore was worse. This was accounted for in 
the case of the drum by its position, and in the case of the semaphore 
by the arms being ont of adjustment. 

The drum was hoisted on the mizen stay, the “* Agincourt ” having 
an oblique view of it. The letters could be read as long as the back- 
ground was fairly clear, but, owing to the unsteadiness of the 
“‘Sultan’s” course, her yards and rigging, every now and then, 
hindered a good view. 

A somewhat oblique view of the * Agincourt’s”” semaphore was 
visible against a clear sky-line the whole time, but either the letters 
were formed carelessly or else the arms were out of adjustment. As 
only 4° separate one letter from another, it is most important that 
the working parts of the arms should be as free from backlash as 
possible, and that they should show true with the handles. The arms 
of the modern topmast semaphores are made of +';th steel, with an 
14" x 1” T-bar; but I think the * Agincourt’s”’ semaphore was of 


a different pattern, and had arms over 6 ft. long. At any rate, 
messages by semaphores of that size require accurate making; the 
letters should be formed slowiy «nd firmly to overcome their ten- 
dency, from acquired momentum, to overshoot their intended 
position. 

Now, 6 miles for the topmast semaphore as a range is far tso 
limited for distant signalling, so why not have 12-ft. arms? Jould 
they not be made lighter; is it absolutely necessary that they be 
made entirely of steei’ Nevertheless, heavy or not, this increased 
size would give the semaphore «un immense value. In time of war, 
when some system of challinging strange ships is so important, 
where could one find a better method of making a “ parole” or 
“ countersign ” than by a pre-arranged fixed sign on the semaphore. 

To obtain an adequate range of vis.on for our methods of distant 
siznalling by day, I have suggested a large increasesin the size ot the 
apparatus. Now this desired range of vision can be obtained by the 
reader as well as by the sender. I have suggested that the sender 
should increase the size of the drum or the length of bis semaphore 
arms, but this desired range can be met half-way by the reader 
increasing the magnifying power of his telescope. A telescope of 
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this description would necessarily be expensive and unwieldy ; but it 
would pay tor itself in the ceal it would save. If it is necessary to 
reconnoitre a strange ship which has hove in sight, you must steam 
sufliciently close to her to make her out by the telescope, and the 
more powertul your spy-glass the less distance you will travel, the 
more time you will save, and the less coal you will burn. ‘This large 
telescope could be provided with a light and portable tripod rest. 


Distant Signalling at Night. 


Defective as our day methods may be, the electric light supplies 
us with an excellent method tor signalling to distances at nighf. 
For this work the electric search light has no equal. There are 
three methods of signalling by it on the flashing system :— 


Ist. By waving the beam in a vertical plane. 
2nd. By means of the obscuring disc fitted in the projector. 
3rd. By the reflection of the light on a cloud. 


To signal by the first method, the beam should be waved in a 
vertical plane at right angles to the reader. Dots and dashes are 
made by the periods of time the beam is kept elevated. 

lf the object for communication is above the horizon, then excellent 
results can be obtained by means of the obscuring disc in the focus 
of the projector. I believe this disc is regarded by torpedoists as a 
nuisance, and is often removed, but, nevertheless, it is most useful 
for sigualling. By pointing your light on the ship you wish to com- 
municate with, and workiug your disc, signals can be used with far 
greater rapidity than by the laborious method of waving the beam. 
Of course, at comparatively short distances the intensity of the light 
would be too dazzling to the reader, so it should only be used outside 
the range of our flashing lamps. 

In time of war, where some system of challenging ships at a 
moment’s notice is of vital importance, the search light cannot be 
employed with satisfaction. Not only is it not always ready for 
instant use, but it seems also to be too much of an advertise nent 
for the ship) To meet this want, the new electric multiple-tibre 
) flashing lamp is especially adapted. In this lamp the flashes are 
made by a key, which, when pressed, completes the circuit, and the 
fibres of the lamp are heated to incandescence. The lamp can be 
placed at the masthead, where it enjoys a clear all-round view. By 
having keys at convenient places, signals can be instuntly wade, no 
matter where the ship may be. ‘The candle power of this lamp is 64, 
so it is most useful where our other lamps are powerless, filling the 
gap between the ordinary short distance lamps and the search light. 
For any close-order work this lamp is tvo slow. 

The third method may be usetul for signalling to ships below the 
horizon, vr when high land intervenes. I have used the words 
“may be useful,” because its success is dependent on the kind of cloud. 
A round cloud (nimbus) is not much good, as the siguailer will 
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probably be reflecting the light on the side nearest him, which would 
be invisible to any one situated on the other. A flat cloud (stratus) 
should be selected. If it is not obtainable, communication might 
still be established by means of your beam, which should be elevated 
as high as the projector will admit. 














NOTES ON THE ATTEMPTED INVASIONS OF IRELAND 
BY THE FRENCH IN 1796-98. 


By Rear-Admiral P. H. Coos. 
II. Attempts Subsequent to those of Hoche. 


Wuen I wrote the first of these notes, I had not been able to procure 
a copy of the * Life of Hoche,” which was published in France soon 
after his death. I have since procured a copy. It is the 4th Edition, 
published in Paris in the year VIII of the Republic, or 180U in the 
ordinary calendar, and it is dedicated by its author, Alexandre Rous- 
selin, to ‘‘ The Eternal Republic,” the dedicator calling himself “ one 
of its sons.” The character of the book is well denoted by this 
introduction, especially when we remember that Napoleon had been 
then for some months First Consul and steadily engaged in knu@king 
the Republic on the head. 

This ‘fe of Hoche” throws no direct light on his attempted in- 
vasion of Ireland. It carefully avoids stating a single definite fact, 
and is but a rhapsodical glorification of the Commander, who, it repre- 
sents, had a soul entirely above buttons. 

But, indirectly, we can but believe that the author was perfectly 
aware that there was not a word to be said on behalf of the reason- 
ableness of the attempt; and that everyone capable of forming a 
judgment was, from the first, sure it would fail. 

The matter which is made clearest, by the clumsy endeavour to 
conceal it, is that Hoche was driven by a mad jealousy of Napoleon, 
and a burning desire to rival and overthrow him, and that this 
passion was at the bottom of the whole miserable proceeding. 

Undoubtedly, however, it may be argued that, whatever were the 
causes of Hoche’s failures in 1796-97, it was very near success, if the 
landing of 19,000 or 20,000 men on the shores of Bantry Bay without 
provisions could be so accounted. In my description, | have en- 
deavoured to show that this nearness to such a success was chiefly 
due to something like extraordinary remissness on the part of the 
Commanders of the British Fleet, but that the ultimate tailure was 
on the one side due to French disbelief in the possibility of such 
remissness; on another, to the direct action of a single British 
cruiser; and ou the third side, to a realization of what was before 
them even if they did land. 

T am well aware that my accounts are very incomplete, and that a 
great deal more research and comparison than I have yet found time 
for is necessary before the history of Hoche’s expedition can be 
properly writren. But the detailed story that we find in Wolfe 
Tone’s diary does impress me with the conviction that the mere sight 
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of the barren shores of Bantry Bay, and a complete absence of all 
demonstration of welcome from the inhabitants, absolutely dashed the 
hopes of the invaders. Even Tone himself was e+ awakened, 
and his desire to transfer the landing to Sligo Bay could only have 
arisen from a late understanding of the uselessness of landing at 
Bantry. 

But does not this show that, in the opinion of the French at least, 
what we are accustomed to speak of as the near success of Hoche’s 
expedition bore to them a totally different aspect? It was to them, 
not a near success, but the vicinity of a failure very much greater 
than that which they actually experienced. Those of them who did 
get back to France could only have been thankful that it was no 
worse ; and subsequent experience could but have confirmed them in 
that feeling. They might have lost all their ships and all their men 
without effecting any appreciable damage to Great Britain. Their 
only hopes of doing the latter rested on their meeting a friendly 
people with all classes ripe for revolt, capable of discipline, ready 
with supplies of money and men. ‘There was not in Ireland the 
slightest chance of any such things, and all that Hoche’s flying 
column could have done would have been to inflict a certain amount 
of misery on itself and the locality it covered, and then to have laid 
down its arms. M. Thiers speaks of the terror of the English 
Government in relation to Hoche, but it is scarcely possible his 
attempt could ever have been vezarded as more than an incon- 
venience. 

‘lhe proof of all this seems to arise out of the successful landing of 
‘General Humbert at the head of 1,000 to 1,200 men on the 22nd of 
August, 1798, at Killala Bay. 

The French had by no means been cured of their hallucination 
with regard to Irelard; and, undoubtediy, if things had been as they 
looked in that country, there was no better method to pursue than 
sending a succession of small Jand:ing parties which could more easily 
evade British cruisers, and would, wherever they landed, form a 
nucleus or rallying point for the disaffected populations to concen- 
trate upon. 

With some such view, but vaguely entertained, General Humbert 
sailed from Brest (James says Kochefort) on the 6th of August with 
1,000 to 1,2U0 troops in the trigates ‘‘ Concorde,’ 42, Captain Savary, 
‘* Frauchise,” and “ Médée,” 40, Captains Guillotin and Coudein. 
The ships arrived in Killala Bay on the 22nd under English coiours. 
‘they were at once visited by some of the leading peuple of Killaia, 
who were naturally made prisoners, and about 7UU men landed and 
took possession of the town. ‘They made their first military success in 
this town by the capture of one Officer and twenty men of the Prince 
of Wales's Fencible Regiment. 

‘the Prime Minister, the Duke of Portland, reported this occur- 
rence to the Lord Mayor of London on the 27th of August, and 
certainly uo amount of reading between the lines of his dispatch 
wonld cause one to suppose that the Duke had as much as one extra 
pulsat.on in dictating it. 
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The French were so entirely in the dark in their views of Ireland, 
that Humbert landed without any military chest, expecting that war 
would support war. But this conld not be, when the war was to be 
made by a little flying column with no communications, no chance of 
immediate reinforcements, and in the middle of a population which, 
unless it was paid for it, would only move in support of the esta- 
hlished authority. The poverty-stricken rabble began to flow in on 
the French standards; but no money, no supplies, and no horses or 
cars. The Irish people in those parts were willing enough to take 
what was given to them by the invaders, but most of them had abso- 
lutely nothing to give, and those that had anything considered it 
most prudent to retain possession of it as long as they could. 


On the 24th the French made a reconnaissance to Ballina, 6 or 7 * 


miles to the southward, which was repulsed by a party of Caratineers 
and some Yeomanry, and these in their turn, advancing towards 
Killala, were driven back. 

On the 26th Humbert, leaving 200 men and 6 Officers at Killala, 
advanced with some 900 men of his own, and some 2,700 of the 
impoverished and ignorant crowd of Irish which had joined him. 
He entered Ballina unopposed, but not a single person of respect- 
ability was there to give him welcome. There was a welcome, bat it 
was offered by the dead body of an active Franco-Irish agent, hanged 
on a tree with a French commission in his pocket! It was well to 
make a Republican demonstration out of it, in giving the body an 
«abundance of fraternal embraces; but the conveying it to the Roman 
Catholic Chapel and leaving it lying in state there required some 
little reconcilement and explanation, tor General Kilmaine’s procla- 
mation had been scattered broadcast in those parts, in which it was 
said that one of the chief aims cf the French was to “free” the Irish 
peasants ‘from the fetters of religion, and the frauds of priestcraft.” 
~ Religion,” said the General, “is a bondage intolerable to free minds ; 
we have banished it from our own country, and put down that grand 
impostor, the Pope, whose wealth we have sacrificed on the altar of 
reason !” 

While the French had thus made their advance of a half-a-day’s 
march in four days, several armies were concentrating from several 
quarters for their extermination. It is true that the greater part of 
these troops were half trained Militia and most of them Iris Militia, 
amongst whom were many half inclined to believe in the political 
millennium which the French preached. 

The country in which Humbert found himself was not rich, and 
the roads available were few. Besides the detachment captured at 
Xillala, there was a considerable body at Galway under Generals 
Hutchinson and Trench. There were also troops at Tuam, at 
Loughrea, at Gort, at Athenry, at Athlone, at Carrick, and at Sligo. 
The towns formed part of a circumference of which Killala was the 
centre, and it was only necessary to contract its dimeusions by 
advancing, to hem Humbert completely in.and prevent bis escape in 
any direction. Unfortunately the generalship of the moment was 
not quite equal to this conception, or the enemy was unduly despised. 
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He was by no means to be despised. Humbert’s troops were spare 
little kiln-dried and worn men, veterans from Italy and from the 
Rhine, full of fanatical republican fury, enured to hardship, in- 
capable of ordinary fatigue or of ordinary fear. The Irish forces 
were partly disaffected, scarcely disciplined, unused to privation, and 
had scarcely seen a shot fired in anger. 

The Lord Lieutenant in Dublin directed General Lake to take the 
command of the forces in Galway, Mayo, Sligo,and Roscommon. He 
sent orders to the Generals at Galway to collect their forces and 
march to Castlebar; he strengthened the garrison at Carrick by 
detaching the City of Limerick Militia thither from Athlone. He 
himself pushed on towards Athlone, by Philipstown and Tullamore, 
carrying with him the 100th Regiment, two battalions of hght 
infantry, and the flank companies of the Bucks and Warwick Militia. 
Behind him, with the view of covering the capital, the Brigade of 
Guards were advanced to Mullingar and Kilbeggan. 

Generals Hutchinson and Trench, in obedience to their orders, 
marched through Tuam with the Kerry Militia for Castlebar; at 
Tuam they picked up detachments of the Fraser Rifles, and, either at 
Castlebar or on the way thither. were joined by the Kilkenny Militia 
from Loughrea, the Longford Militia from Gort, detachments of Lord 
Roden’s Fencibles, four 6-prs. and a howitzer from Athenry, and 
100 men of the 6th Regiment from Galway. The troops were 
collected at Castlebar by the 24th of August, at which time General 
Hutchinson fell sick. 

It was a clear mistake in generalship thus to strike out inde- 
pendendently into what might have been held the enemy’s country, 
when the Lord Lieutenant’s forces were so far behind as to be incap- 
able of offering support. For at this time he had not yet arrived at 
Philipstown. Concentrations at Tuam, at Athlone, and at Carrick, 
and simultaneous advances from these points, would have paralysed 
all the movements of Humbert, and have caused him to lay down 
his arms withont striking a blow. As it was, the force thus advanced 
to Castlebar, though numerically much superior to the French alone, 
though not to the French and the Irish rabble which they had armed, 
were only Militia, and mostly Irish Militia. As the Lord Lieutenant 
had reached Kilbeggan on the 27th of August, delay in advancing 
beyond Tuam would seem to have been a reasonable proposal. But 
Humbert afterwards declared that he met no Generals in Ireland but 
Colonei Vereker, and he had certainly reason for holding the opinion. 
Hutchinson—Lake not having yet arrived at Castlebar—was about to 
commit another and most inexcusable error. 

Castlebar is nearly due south from Killala, and rather over 
20 miles distant as the crow flies. Midway between the two towns 
lies Lough Conn, a piece of water spreading N.N.W. and S.S.E., and 
extending 10 miles in those directions, with a breadth of about 
3 miles. Ballina, now occupied by Humbert, lay about 5 miles east 
of the head of the lake. The shortest road, and the easiest, from 
Ballina to Castlebar ran east of Lough Coan, along the right bank of 
the River Moy, and crossed it by a bridge at the town of Foxford. 
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Then it turned to the south-west, and, rounding the south end of the 
lake, went on to Castlebar. The control of this road was therefore 
at Foxford, where the bridge was. 

There was, however, another monntain road, longer ard more 
difficult, which ran from Ballina nearly due west round the north end 
of the lake, and then nearly due south to Castlebar. Five miles or 
so to the north of Castlebar, this road ran through a defile called the 
Pass of Barnageeragh, which was the controlling position of the 
route, though not so absolutely as the bridge at Foxford was of the 
other one. 

If one might venture to say so, there were too many Generals in 
and about Castlebar for the simple work that had to he done, 
General Huichinson, in command, was ill on the 24th of Angust at 
Castlebar. There also was General French, while General Taylor 
was at Foxford with the Kerry Militia, and, no doubt. other troops. 
All three Generals appear to have entirely made up their minds that 
the enemy would advance by the route most convenient for his 
defeat. They were quite ready to stop him at the bridge of Foxford, 
but had not even a vedette to watch the western road. When it was 
quite certain that: nothing was coming Foxford way, General Taylor 
absolutely declined to look round the south end of the lake, where he 
could operate on the flank of an enemy advancing by the western 
route. 

In short, all preparations for meeting the enemy, should he come 
by the way which was worst for himself, were made, and no prepara- 
tions whatever were made for meeting him if he came by the way 
which was best for himself. 

Humbert, well versed in the ordinary strategy of war, gave out his 
intention of marching by the Foxford road. But having marched 
2 miles on that road on the 26th of August, he suddenly turned 
sharp to the right along a cross road, rounded the northern end of 
the lake, and marched south for Castlebar. 

General Hutchinson had reported on the 25th that he was “ receiv- 
ing every assistance from the people of the country ”—these very 
people on whom the French relied—and it was to assistance of this 
kind that he was indebted for escape from a far greater disaster than 
that which actually befel him. A farmer, whose land was north of 
Castlebar, and in the immediate vicinity of the Pass of Barnageeragh, 
was out looking after his cattle at three o’clock on the morning of 
the 27th. Looking to the north he saw a strong body of men, 
dressed in blue, coming towards him. He instantly threw himself 
into the saddle and galloped to Castlebar to give the alarm. This 
warning gave the British time to form, which they did in two lines, 
along a range of rocky heights north of the town, and commanding 
the ground over which Humbert must advance. The British had 
two light field pieces on the right of the road, and other guns of the 
Kilkenny Militia on the left. 

The enemy appeared at eight o’clock, and, advancing in column, 
made three attempts to penetrate the British lines, being each time 
forced to fall back by the fire of the artillery. The French then 
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deployed right and left in skirmishing order, making use of every 
scrap of cover. The Militia regiments began to show signs of un- 
steadiness. They opened fire long before it could be effective, and, 
probably shaken by its apparent want of result, grew more unsteady 
still. 

The French, rightly interpreting the state of the case, pushed 
quickly on. The British infantry began to give way all along the 
line, and the guns were left unsupported. The artillery were just 
able to fire three more rounds, when the French rushed on and 
captured the guns. The whole army, except a few of the Longford 
Corps and some other stragglers who were rallied, and showed a little 
front to the enemy, fled pell-mell into Castlebar. Some Officers and 
others, with some men of the Royal Artillery, got a gun on the 
bridge, and held it for some time. But a charge of Humbert’s horse- 
men—he seems to have had but few—having put nearly half this 
party hors de combat, the other half fell back. 

The flight continved through and out of the town, pursued only 
by ten or a dozen French horsemen, which were easily checked and 
driven back by a larger number of ‘‘ Lerd Roden’s foxhunters.” But 
the flight went on, and the demoralized troops ran 30 miles to Tuam, 
and not content with that, some of the Carabineers got as far as Athlone 
on the afternoon of the 29th, having gone 63 miles in 27 honrs. 

Such a victory as this, in which the British lost 53 killed, 
34 wounded, and 279 prisoners or missing, besides 14 guns, ought to 
have put heart into the French General, and drawn to his side all the 
disaffection there was in Mayo and Galway. But the totai result 
seems to have been the desertion of a few of the flying army, and the 
conviction in the mind of the French General that the expedition was 
a fiasco. 

He remained at Castlebar till the 4th of September, behaving with 
kindness and courtesy to the better classes, who would have nothing 
to do with him, and treating the unhappy rabble that dogged his 
footsteps and hampered him like so many slaves. ‘‘ The French,” 
said the describer of these events, ‘‘ ate the best of meat and bread, 
drank wine, beer, and coffee, and slept on good beds. They com- 
pelled the rebels to eat potatoes, drink whisky, and sleep on straw. 
They beat and abused them like dogs, in the name of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity.” 

Lord Cornwallis, now within 30 miles of Castlebar, took in the 
situation completely. He said he had every reason to believe that 
the French intended to march north, hoping that a French force 
might get into some of the bays, ‘‘ without succour from which, every 
point of direction for their march seemed equally desperate.”’ 

Though Humbert must have been very well aware that it was only 
prolonging the agony, yet he was unable to bear the thought of laying 
down his arms at once, and so, on the night of the 3rd of September, 
he sent off his baggage and cannon, with part of his troops, towards 
Sligo, 43 miles as the crow flies, north-east of Castlebar, and next 
morning he followed with the remainder of his troops. Castlebar 
was reoccupied by the Royalist troops the same evening. Even the 
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rabble which had attached itself to Humbert’s army began now to see 
that the game was up and to desert him by scores. 

Humbert passed Barleyhill and Swineford to Tubbercurry, being 
watched by detachments of Yeomanry, with which there was a skir- 
mish. At Tubbercurry he was joined by a new body of the rabble, 
which had come from Ballina, not probably understanding the real 
state of the French position. 

Lord Cornwallis had been at Athlone with the main body of his 
forces at this time. General Lake rallied the forces which had 
retired from Castlebar at Tuam. General Taylor had fallen back to 
Ballyhadireen, a place west of French Park. Colonel Crawford, with 
Hompesch’s dragoons and Lord Roden’s Fencibles, was the first to 
arrive at Castlebar after the French had evacuated it, and he at once 
followed up their rear. 

While the French were marching along the main road crossing the 
Moy, at Ballilaghan, turning due north to Foxford, then to the east, 
crossing the Moy again at Swineford, and on to Ballaghy, and ten 
turning N.N.E. through Tubbercurry to Colooney; and while Crawford 
was following along that road with his cavalry; Lake, with his re- 
organized troops, was marching N.W. to Hollymount, then E.N.E. to 
Ballialough, and then N.K. to French Park, by the only road available. 
His forces amounted to about 2,000 men. 

At Freach Park there are cross roads, one leading east to Carrick, 
and the other west through Ballyhadireen, joining the road over which 
Humbert had passed, at Ballaghy. Lake took the western road, 
picked up Taylor’s brigade as before related, and followed the road 
towards Sligo with the French in front of him. 

Cornwallis had gone to Hollymount, bat turned back to French 
Park, and then, with his troops, went on to Carrick. It will he seen, 
therefore, that while the French were following the only road towards 
Sligo, they were being pursued by the superior forces of Lake, while 
if they attempted to turn to the southward, through Leitrim into 
Longford—supposed to be a very disaffected county—Lord Cornwallis 
was ready to operate on their flank. 

The small force of Yeomanry which had met Humbert at Tubber- 
curry sent word of the French advance to Colonel Vereker, who 
commanded at Sligo with a force of 300 men and a couple of light 
guns. This Officer at once marched out and took up a strong position 
ati Colooney, 5 miles south of Sligo, and 13 north-east of Tubbercurry. 
His troops were skilfully placed, with his right on high ground and 
his left covered by a river. Humbert, marching on Sligo, found 
Vereker in his front, attacked him, and, after a sharp action, drove 
him across the stream. 

But Humbert was checked. He lost 28 killed and 30 wounded, 
while Vereker’s loss was but 31 placed hors de combat. The story is 
that while Vereker thought he had only to deal with the advanced 
guard of the French, Humbert, from the obstinacy of the defence, 
believed he had to count with a strong force behind it. 

The check was sufficient to cause the French to abandon the idea 
of going to Sligo. Instead, they turned to the eastward and followed 
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the road leading to Dromahair and Manor Hamilton. This road, 
before reaching the latter place, is joined by another, which leads up 
from Ballintra, where a bridge crosses the Shannon at the south end of 
Lough Allen, passes along the west shore of the Lough, and through 
Drumkeeran near dts north end. The road then from Colooney to 
Manor Hamilton and from Drumkeeran to the same place forms two 
sides of a triangle, which is completed by a third road joining the 
two from near Drumkeeran to near Ballintoger, between Colooney 
and Dromahair. 

I suppose that, before Humbert reached Dromahair, he must have 
pretty well made up his mind that there was nothing more to be done. 
At any rate, at that place, where there is a bridge over a river, he 
relieved himself of the greater part of his artillery—the captures at 
Castlebar. He left three 6-prs. on the road, and throwing five other 
pieces over the bridge into the river, went on towards Manor 
Hamilton, but, instead of approaching it, he turned sharply into 
the road leading to Drumkeeran and Ballintra. I cannot ascertain 
where Crawford was at this time, but I believe he could not have 
been well up with his rear, and that he did what Lake afterwards 
did, namely, take the cross road to Drumkeeran, which enabled him 
to gain considerably on the enemy. It is supposed that Humbert, in 
changing his route so suddenly and allowing himself to be so caught up, 
was making a last and desperate effort to reach the town of Granard, 
in Longford, where there had already heen a rising and might be 
another. If he had such an idea, he could not have been aware of 
Cornwallis’ presence at Carrick. 

With the pursuit thus hotter than ever upon him, Humbert crossed 
the Shannon at Ballintra, and made a vain endeavour to destroy the 
bridge behind him. As Crawford’s cavalry attacked his rear on the 
7th of September between Drumshambo and Ballynamore, it is most 
probable that this pressed pursuit prevented the destruction of the 
bridge. On this same 7th Lake had only got as far as Ballintogher. 

As soon as Cornwallis, at Carrick, heard of Humbert’s crossing the 
Shannon into Leitrim, he made direct for Granard, being thus on the 
right flank of the French marching through Cloyne cn Ballinamuck. 
Lake was now following with great speed, sending infantry forward, 
mounted behind the cavalry. It was impossible for the French to go 
on. The pressure was too great, and they halted as if to face Lake 
at Ballinamuck. There was, however, no real attempt to fight an 
action. There was but a little skirmishing between the French and 
the light battalion and the Armagh Regiment, the advanced guard of 
Lake’s troops and the only forces engaged, and then group by group 
the French laid down their arms. 

Such was the end of Humbert’s escapade, undertaken, as the per- 
formers themselves, with much cursing of their pseudo-allies, averred, 
in consequence of entire misapprehension of what was before them. 
The end came four days after quitting Castlebar, and seventeen after 
the landing had been effected in Killala Bay. 

No doubt different men may look at this passage of modern military 
history in different ways. It may be at once admitted that Humbert’s 
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fate, and that of Ireland, might have been entirely altered had there 
been a genuine spirit of revolt in the Irish people. But it can 
scarcely be said of any people numbering several millions that the 
difference between successful and unsuccessful revolt can be made up 
by the landing or non-landing of a thousand foreign troops. From 
this view probably few will dissent, and then it will follow that, if 
Humbert’s landing was to stand alone, the expedition promised dead 
loss to France, and nothing more. 

It was, however, intended to have been followed up. The three 
frigates which brought Humbert and his troops over found their way 
back, not indeed to Brest, but to the Gironde, three days before 
Humbert surrendered, namely, on the 5th of September. They were 
afterwards able to make their way to Rochelle, where, being joined “ 
by the corvette ‘‘ Vénus,” they embarked a second body of troops, 
probably about the same strength as the last, and sailed for Killala on 
the 12th of October. In a fortnight the ships arrived there, but, 
learning the fate of Humbert’s troops, Savary decided not to try it 
again, and made sail for France. On the 28th of October they were 
chased by two British sail-of-the-line and a frigate, but the pursuit 
was not pressed, and by dint of separating, and throwing guns, 
anchors, and cables overboard, they all managed to escape into their 
own ports. 

Looked at as a whole, we see the principle of these two expeditions 
was attack by successive landings, the succession being necessitated 
by the difficulties of evading British cruisers. It was a plausible 
method, but yet unsound both in theory and in practice, as it turned 
out. 

For, if we admit that 1,000 foreign troops were neither here nor 
there in a country really prepared to revolt, or if what the country 
wanted was not men but the material of war, arms, ammunition, and 
uniforms, then Humbert’s true policy would have been to entrench 
himself at Killala, trusting for support either to the surrounding 
country or to the supplies brought with him over sea, to accept, drill, 
and organize the recruits coming in from the country, and not to 
advance till at least the second supply of troops should arrive from 
France. Then, indeed, an advance might have been made with some 
hopes of success and permanence. 

But it is clear that such a course was impossible to Humbert. The 
fact that he was stationary at Killala would have certainly brought 
cruisers there to blockade him, while the fact that they were there 
would have put an effectual stop to his being reinforced by sea. He 
would also have certainly been blockaded by land. The advance 
which he made was, therefore, the only thing open to him, although 
it was patent that he could only surrender in the end. However 
plausible, therefore, this landing of small bodies of troops could not 
be defended on strategic grounds. 

Very rapid succession in landing detachments would, no doubt, 
strengthen the method, but at the expense of probably greater 
chances of being intercepted at sea than if the expedition had been 
combined and had sailed in one body like that of Hoche. 
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Arguments in favour of such an expedition as Humbert’s may be 
raised on the ground of his success at Castlebar. But this, we see, 
was a perfectly valueless victory to him. It could not have promised 
value but upon the supposition that he was dealing with a people 
whom the presence of 1,000 foreign troops would cause to revolt—a 
supposition itself valueless, because such a people must be without 
any stability unless we allow them to have been overawed by soldiery. 
But a soldiery which could overawe a people in earnest about revolt- 
ing would have held Castlebar, and so we come back on our old traces 
and are forced to pronounce against the possibilities of success in such 
cases as Humbert’s. 

In a very small way indeed this policy of detachments was carried 
out to failure at a point further north in Ireland, while Humbert was 
still counter-marching to avoid his inevitable destiny. The day after 
he left Castlebar, the day on which the frigates arrived in-the 
Gironde, namely, the 5th of September, the French brig “ Anacréon”’ 
sailed from Dunkirk with General Rey, the Irish rebel Napper 
Tandy, forty-five soldiery, and abundance of proclamations of a bloody 
and relentless sort. The brig reached Rutland Island, just inside the 
Isle of Arran, on Sunday the 16th of September, and three boat- 
loads of men were landed. The descent, however, was perfectly 
amicable. The Postmaster, Mr. Foster, reported it in every-day 
language, and got on very well with Napper Tandy, who was an old 
acquaintance of his. The country people were so ill-disposed as to 
fly to the mountains instead of welcoming their deliverers, nothwith- 
standing, as the Postmaster said, that the French “‘ took every pains 
to convince the people that they were their best friends, and such 
stuff.” Napper Tandy was astonished to hear that few people had 
joined Humbert, and was dejected at the fate of that expedition. It 
was pretty clear that nothing could bedone. The French re-embarked 
and put to sea, General Rey leaving Mrs. Foster the richer by the 
present of a gold ring, which he gave her in remembrance of her 
hospitality. ‘I'he “ Anacréon”’ got safe home again. 

We have now seen how the fear of being interrupted by sea, 
together with the doubt as to the support which a revolting popula- 
tion might afford, were sufficient to dispel the hopes of Hoche’s ex- 
pedition, which, but for these things, would have been entirely suc- 
cessful. We have, then, seen how very far a successful landing was, 
in Humbert’s case, from a final success. And we have seen how 
useless—even ridiculous—the attempt to land a very small body of 
men may become, when there is no real temper of revolt to support 
it. We have now to see, from an examination of Commodore Bom- 
part’s disastrous failure, how tremendous were the risks which every 
one of these expeditions ran at sea. 

Savary’s first expedition had hardly sailed, when preparations were 
begun at Brest for a still more important one. Commodore Bompart 
hoisted his broad pendant in the ‘‘ Hoche,” 78, and took the com- 
mand of a squadron consisting of three 44-gun frigates, five 36-gun 
frigates, and a schooner. The ships embarked some 3,000 troops, 
which it was intended to land in Lough Swilly, no doubt as a diversion 
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in support of Humbert, though rather late in the day. There were 
the usual delays in fitting out, so that this squadron did not sail fill 
the 16th of September. 

The British blockading fleet was, as usual in those days, quite out 
of the way. But the inshore squadron was more numerous, and 
possibly more alert than usual. At daybreak on the 17th the 
“ Boadicea” and “ Ethalion,” 28-gun frigates, with the sloop “Sylph,” 
were lying, nearly becalmed, off the extreme end of the Saints. 
Bompart, toescape notice, had passed through the Raz de Sein on the 
previous evening, but was now seen by this little observing squadron 
15 miles to the E.S.E., steering, apparently, directly for it. Pre- 
sently a little breeze from the N.E., upon which the French ships. 
made sail to the 8.S.W. The ‘‘ Boadicea” thereupon stood away to 
the northward to report to Lord Bridport, leaving the ‘“ Ethalion ” 
and ‘‘ Sylph” to follow the enemy up. There was another cruiser in 
the neighbourhood, the 36-gun frigate ‘“‘ Amelia,” and she, passing 
unnoticed through the French fleet, joimed the ‘ Ethalion” at 2 
o’clock in the morning of the 18th. At first, on this morning, the 
French steered as if making for Lorient, but at eight o’clock, five of 
the frigates turned and gave chase to the British ships, without, how- 
ever, persevering, for at 10.30 a.m. the whole French squadron haftled 
their wind on the port tack, standing to the S.W. as for Cape Finis- 
terre. By the 19th they had run 60 miles in this direction; but it 
was nearly calm on the 20th, and they only ran 10 or 12 miles; yet 
the three watchers never let go their hold. Early on the morning of 
the 20th the British had another success, being joined by the 44-gun 
frigate ‘“‘ Anson,” and the four steady hounds remained in full ery. 
On the 23rd the French had altered course to the W.N.W.; and 
Captain Countess, of the “Kthalion,” having little doubt of Bom- 
part’s destination, sent off the ‘“‘Sylph” to give the Officer com- 
manding on the Irish station notice. 

On the 26th the ships were 180 miles or so north of Cape Finisterre, 
when Bompart gave chase to the British, in the vain hope of shaking 
them off. But, as Captain Countess said, they “left off chase at 
noon, when we shortened sail, and followed them again.” On the 
29th they had got to a position some 170 miles W.N.W. of Cape 
Finisterre, when the French made one more determined effort to shake 
off their pursuers; but, finding it in vain, made sail to the W.N.W. 
In this chase the French lost several spars, and the “‘ Anson” sprung 
her main topmast. The French were now running nearly due north, 
and, from the Ist of October, were making 110, 170, and 210 miles a 
day. On the 4th of October the British ships were about 180 miles 
west of Clew Bay, when, thick weather coming on, they had the mis- 
fortune to lose sight of the French. 

Sir John Borlase Warren had, in the meantime, been lying in 
Cawsand Bay, with the line-of-battle ships ‘‘ Canada,” “‘ Foudroyant,” 
and ‘ Robust,” and the 44-gun frigate ‘‘Magnanime,” under his 
command, On the 23rd of September he had news of Bompart’s 
sailing, and proceeded to the South coast of Ireland. Here, or near 
there, he received orders (by the “‘ Kangaroo”) to proceed off Achill 
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Head—I believe in consequence of the news brought by the “ Sylph”— 
and on the 10th of October he was joined there by the 36-gun frigates 
‘*Melampus ” and “ Doris,” which had sailed from Lough Swilly on 
receipt of the “ Sylph’s” intelligence. Sir John Warren sent the 
“Doris” to cruise off Tory Island, and the ‘“Melampus” to alarm 
the Irish coast. In consequence of the weather, the “‘Melampus” 
did not part company, and in the evening the “ Amelia ” joined. 

Sir John Warren, being well up towards Tory Island, was now, 
therefore, made aware of the immediate vicinity of the French. 
squadron, and, when the “ Ethalion”’ joined him next morning, the 
11th, he had three line-of-battle ships and five frigates ready to meet 
them. Bompart’s fate was, therefore, in almost any event, sealed. 

On the 10th the French first saw the land, and, with the view of 
keeping clear of the frigates, which he knew could not be far from 
him, bore up towards Killala, and then, the wind being N.N.W. and 
blowing strong, hauled sharp up to the N.E. On the 11th, at day- 
break, seeing nothing, Bompart bore up for Tory Island. At noon, 
the leading frigate, the “ Immortalité,” signalled the enemy in the 
S.E. quarter. The French, thus well to windward, at once braced 
sharp up, and made all possible sail. Warren, on his part, with his 
superior squadron, made signal for a general chase, having discovered 
the French at the same time they discovered him. 

Pressure of sail began to tell on both squadrons. The “ Anson” 
lost her mizen mast, main, and main topsail yards. But the ‘‘ Hoche” 
carried away her main topmast, which, in failing, dragged down the 
fore and mizen topgallantmasts, and tore her mainsail badly. The 
topmast rigging had to be cut away, so there was no possibility of 
fitting a new mast even had the weather allowed of it, and, as a con- 
sequence, the British began to gain on the French. In the evening 
the “ Résolue” signalled that she had sprung a bad leak. Bompart 
sent her a message to authorize her to run herself ashore on the 
coast, making signals that might tend to deceive Sir John Warren, 
and draw him after her. The “ Résolue,” however, getting the 
better of the leak, did not take any steps, while Bompart, finding it 
hopeless to escape to windward, bore up in the vain hope of passing 
the British, and escaping to leeward. 

This was the state of things discovered at daylight on the 12th of 
October—the British, in no order, beating up to the northward and to 
windward, the French, the wind having much moderated, formed in 
two successive loose lines abreast, ranning—as it turned out—right 
into the arms of their opponents. They were unable to avoid the 
inevitable, and hauled their wind into a rough line-of-battle on the 
starboard tack. In this position the British began to close on them 
to leeward. 

It was not, however, possible to form the British till 7 a.m., when 
the “‘ Robust” being ordered to lead, the rest of the ships following, 
as they came up, the fight took place off the Bloody Foreland. It 
began at twenty minutes past seven, and continued in some order with 
both fleets on the starboard tack until eleven. Then the “ Hoche” 
struck, and the frigates dispersed, pursued, according to signal, by 
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the British ships. In half an hour the “ Embuscade”’ surrendered 
also. Next followed the surrender of the ‘“ Coquille,” then that of 
the “Bellone.” ‘‘ Thus,” wrote Sir John Warren, in his dispatch, 
“by the vigilance, perserverance, and spirit of this little detached 
squadron, a line-of-battle ship and three large frigates were taken 
from the enemy; and his views upon Ireland entirely frustrated. 
This was effected with comparatively little loss, under very un- 
promising circumstances from the state of the weather.” Next day 
some of the escaping frigates being pursued, the “ Résolue” struck 
to the “ Melampus.” Still later, a fifth frigate, the ‘ Loire,” after 
escaping from the clutches of her inferior, the ‘‘ Mermaid,” fell into 
those of the “‘ Anson” on the 18th of October, and was made a prize 
of. Still later, a sixth frigate, the ‘‘ Immortalité,” fell a victim on 
the 20th of October, to her equal, the “ Fisgard.” 

It is scarcely possible to imagine failure more complete than that 
of Bompart. The point to recollect is that what happened to him 
was normal, and to be expected, while the escape of the larger fleet 
of Hoche was altogether abnormal. That the frigates which saw and 
followed Bompart up to such good purpose that Sir John Warren 
was ready to receive them off the Bloody Foreland, should do so was 
only what might have been expected. How it came to pass that 
Hoche’s squadron should have been able to anchor in the Bays out- 
side Brest, and deliberately to put to sea from thence without being 
followed up, is still a point for investigation. It may be assumed as 
quite certain that, if either Hawke or St. Vincent had been in com- 
mand instead of Colpoys, Hoche, if he had dared to put to sea, 
would have been destroyed before he got 50 miles out of Brest. 
Bridport not only let Bompart’s squadron put to sea, but next year, 
by a sort of inexplicable fatuity, allowed the whole of the Brest Fleet 
to escape and go, he knew not whither. 

But if we separate the personal from the material elements in these 
cases, it becomes plain that what secured Bompart’s defeat was the 
happy supply of a sufficient number of frigates, and what secured 
Hoche’s escape was the paucity of these necessary adjuncts to any 
efficient blockading operations. 

And I do not see that any of the lessons to be drawn from the four 
or five failures of the French in their invasions, and attempted inva- 
sions, of Ireland in 1796-97 and ’98 ought now to be lost upon us. 
In all cases they were mad attempts, based on a misconception of the 
political state of Ireland. If we say that such misconceptions could 
again exist—which I disbelieve—and that such invasions may in the 
future be contemplated, then, 1 think, it is plain that our true reply 
is not a strengthening of the defence in Ireland, but the provision of 
such a cloud of small watchers as shall make intelligence over sea 
certain, and insure to any such expedition the reception which was 
given to the unfortunate Commodore Bompart. 
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THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
By Epwarp A. Cazatet, Esq. 


Parr I. 


Précis. 


I must first of all solicit indulgence for imperfect diction and inevit- 
able omissions. Although an Englishman and a British subject, 1 
was born and partly educated in Russia, and spoke Russian before 
knowing English. 

Experience suggests that the popular notion which attributes special 
aptitude to the Slav race for acquiring languages is exaggerated. 
The fact is that the gymnastics of the tongue, if the expression 
may be used, which a child of any nationality undergoes when 
beginning with Russian, is sufficient to make other languages com- 
paratively easy. Besides that, Russians, Poles, &c., give more 
attention than others to the study of modern languages, and therefore 
they know them better. 

It is a truism, which bears repetition, that languages being merely 
a medium through which to acquire knowledge, it is all-important 
that they should be taught in early childhood, when they can be 
easily picked up, and not in later years when time is required for 
more important studies. 

Between English and Russian, which at first appear to have nothing 
in common, there exists a remarkable inherent similarity or affinity 
in the construction of phrases. This may be proved by the simple 
fact that, if you translate word for word from English into Russian 
or vice versd, your translation, with all its defects, will be compre- 
hensible and sometimes even good, but, if you try the same experi- 
ment with any other two languages, the result, as a rule, will seldom 
be satisfactory. Besides that, an Englishman pronounces Russian 
better than a Frenchman or German. 

Before the Crimean war English people were more popular in 
Russia than other foreigners, and why should not the revival of this 
good feeling be encouraged ? 

As a man of peace, my heartfelt wish is that there should not only 
be a cordial, but a growing good understanding between two great 
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empires and nations, and I have often thought that this might to 
some extent be promoted by a more widespread and intimate 
knowledge of the Russian language and literature in this country. 

To study Russian merely in order to act as an interpreter is 
scarcely sufficient for the ambition of an intelligent student, and to 
keep up even that knowledge practice is required, as every thought- 
ful gentleman who has lived any time in Russia will confirm. 

But how is this desirable practice to be obtained ? 

A Russian ‘“ Literary Society and Debating Club,” founded in 
London, should become the common ground for the interchange 
of useful knowledge, and for the acquisition and improvement of 
written, and most especially oral, Russian, which is so difficult to 
acquire and to maintain without constant practice and intercourse. 

May the following imperfect sketch excite a little interest as 
regards Russian books. A desire to read them in the original and to 
converse with Russians in their own tongue might, perhaps, ke the 
next step in the right direction. 

Russian, 7.e., Slavonian, in common with all Slav tongues, forms a 
part of the vast family of Indo-European languages. ‘To this group 
belong the languages of the ancient Indians (Zend), Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Germans, and Lithuanians. They all originally 
came from Central Asia, where they formed one people and spoke 
one tongue, whose characteristics have been preserved in the ancient 
written language of the Hindus—the Sanskrit. 

All Slavs who in times long past migrated from Asia (Iran) to the 
shores of the Middle and Lower Danube were supposed to consist of 
one people and to speak the same language. Later on, in con- 
sequence of various circumstances and conditions, they became sub- 
divided into various tribes and dialects. The learned Chek Shafarick 
counted twelve of these dialects, but later authorities reduced them 
to seven or eight. 

At the present time, all Slav dialects are divided into two 
branches, the South-Eastern and the Western. Roughly speaking, 
the former, for the most part, adopted the religion and civilization 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, while the latter were under the 
influence of Rome. 

The origin and formation of the Russian language appears logical. 
Slavonian was the basis; Greek words expressed what had reference 
to religion and Byzantine civilization; Scandinavian, Latin, and 
Polish had a passing influence; the Mongolian bondage gave Tatar 
words, dealing with matters of ordinary life, apparel, &c.; Peter the 
Great introduced many foreign words with the arts and sciences 
which he adopted from Western Kurope; Germany supplied the 
vocabulary for civil and military administration; France turnished 
the parlance of polite society, while England and Holland gave naval 
and business terms. 

“For flexibility of construction Russian is probably unsurpassed, 
and for poetry it is beauty itself, being hard and soft in the same 
proportion. It admits of all rhythmical measure, besides affording 
every imaginable facility for rhyme. 
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‘‘A distinctive feature of this copious and flexible tongue is that 
the purely Russian race from the White Sea to the Black, from 
Poland to the farthest confines of Siberia, speak with an inborn 
grammatical correctness perfectly delightful to ears which care for 
such niceties.” 

Russians of all classes are, as a rule, musical, and have a good ear, 
which may partly be the secret of correct enunciation. 

Little or Malo Russian is, perhaps, the only really distinct dialect 
of importance. ‘ Barbarous idioms are inconsiderable when con- 
trasted with those met with in all countries of Europe.” No h’s are 
dropped, and there is no nasal intonation. 

(A translation from Lermontoff’s “ Angel,” by Mr. Pollen, of the 
Indian Civil Service, and the original Russian verses were here 
read.) 

Russian literature begins with so-called ‘‘old time stories” or bilini, 
which were not written, but only sung by minstrels. 

These legendary ballads describe military leaders and even saints 
of the Church under mythological aspects. 

Next came tales or skazki, which were also oral, and have a sort of 
cadence, but they are mostly in unrhymed lines. 

The origin of Russian spiritual life and thought is, however, 
bound up with Constantinople, the Greek Byzantium. It was*with 
that place that for 1,000 years war was constantly waged, and it was 
from there came the first dawn of civilization and the Christian 
religion. 

The first rulers of Russia were Scandinavian Vikings, z.e., Norman 
adventurers, of a race called Varago-Rus, who must have invaded 
and conquered the country. They gave it the name of Rus, after- 
wards Russia. But, according to time-honoured tradition, these 
Norman princes were invited by the leading citizens of Novgorod in 
862, the invitation being couched in the following words to Rurik 
and his two brothers: “Our land is large and fertile, but there is 
no order—come and govern us.” 

Olga, the widow of one of Rurik’s descendants, accepted Chris- 
tianity from the Greek Patriarch at Byzantium, in 957. Her son, 
Sviastoslav, rejected Christianity, but his son, Vladimir the Saint, 
married Anne, the sister of the Greek Emperors Bazilius and Con- 
stantine, and introduced the Christian faith, by first baptizing his 
army near the present site of Sebastopol, and afterwards by forcing 
the inhabitants of Kiev and Novgorod to be christened wholesale in 
the rivers. 

The first written manuscript is said to be a copy of the Gospels, 
written at Novgorod in 1056. It was copied from the original 
Slavonic translation, which the monks Saints Cyril and Methodius 
had made from the Greek Testament. 

Sermons appeared, composed in imitation of the Greek Byzantine 
preachers, who had transmitted to Russia their florid style, through 
the medium of Bulgarian and Servian translations. 

Polemics, and abuse of the Latins, estranged Russia from Western 
Europe. 
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To the 11th century is ascribed the Chronicle of Nestor and other 
narratives compiled by monks, which served as materials for history. 

Vladimir Manomakh’s (1113—1125) “ Pouchenie ” or “ Book of In- 
struction,” describes Slavonic life before the Mongols conquered 
Russia. 

*“Slovo o polku Egorové,” a poem in prose, deprecates internal 
warfare among the numerous petty autocrats, and relates Egor’s 
campaign against the Polvozi in 1185. 

‘“* Zadonstchina”’ is the victorious march of Dmitry Douskoi against 
the Tatars. 

The temporary subversion of Russia by the Mongols or Tatars 
greatly retarded civilization. 

Book learning is transferred from Kiev to Moscow about the 16th 
century. 

The printing press is established at Moscow, in 1564, by Ivan the 
Terrible. His correspondence with Prince Kurbski is curious. 

In 1581 the first complete version of the Bible in Slavonic 
appears. 

‘“‘ Domostroi,” by the monk Sylvester, initiates us into the cruelty 
and tyranny of domestic life. 

In the 17th century, Kubasov, Katoshikin, Krizhanich, and Simeon 
Polctzki were the most prominent writers. 

Before Peter the Great, the Academy, later the University, of Kiev 
was the only centre of higher education. He introduced the vernacular 
instead of the Church language. The first newspaper, ‘ The St. 
Petersburg Gazette,” appeared in 1703. 

Before Catherine II the most prominent authors were :— 

Prince Kantemir, who translated Horace, and composed satires. 

Lomonosov, a fisherman’s son, advanced science, wrote odes, and 
formed the language, &c. 

Tatischev tried to write a “ Russian History from the most Ancient 
Times ;” Trediakovski composed an epic, “ ‘l'elemakhida.”’ 

Sumarokov, Kniajnin, and Heraskov (the first actor was Volkov, 
who founded a theatre) were prolific writers. Hemnitzer was the 
earliest fabulist. 

In Catherine II’s reign, Derjavin, the poet, and Von Vizin, a writer 
of comedies, were most prominent. Catherine, herself, composed 
dramas, operas, and satires, also criticisms on Free Masonry and 
Theosophy. 

Karamzin wrote a history of Russia down to Michel Romanoff, 
the ancestor of the present dynasty. He wrote popular tales in an 
easy, flowing style. 

Gnedich’s translation of the “Iliad” is correct, but heavy. 

Ozeroft’s tragedies and Dmitrieff’s fables are also worth mentioning. 

Krilov is one of the greatest fabulists of any country. (Some 
translations of his fables, and Gogol’s opinion of him, were read out.) 

Zukovski was an elegant poet, who translated Schiller, Tom 
Moore, &c. He was the tutor of the late Czar Alexander IT. 

Alexander Pushkin (1799—1837) was the most national and 
greatest poet. ‘“‘ Eugene Onegin,” “ Captain’s Daughter,” ‘Boris 
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Godounov,” c&c., were his most prominent works. He was killed in 
a duel by a Frenchman. 

Lermontoy (1814—1841) was another heaven-born poet. 

His ‘‘ Demon,” a poem, and “ Hero of our Time,” a novel descrip- 
tive of the Caucasus, are masterpieces. He was also killed in a 
duel when only 27 years of age. 

Releev wrote poems of a political character. ‘ Voinarovski,” the 
nephew of Mazeppa and an exile in Siberia, is the hero of one of his 

oems. 
: Releev was one of the leaders in the revolution against Nicholas I 
in 1825. 

Bilinsky was a critic of sagacity, who first understood the genius 
of Pushkin and Gogol. ; 

Alexander Greboedov wrote “ Gore ot ouma,” z.e., Grief from wit, 
a satirical comedy about Moscow aristocratic society. It is terse and 
“familiar as household words.” He was murdered at Teheran, where 
he was Ambassador, in 1829. 

Nicholas Gogol (1809—1852), was a most original author, who 
wrote “ Dead Souls,” a novel, and “ Revizor,” a comedy satirizing 
bribery and trickery of “ chinovniks.” “ Taras Boulba “is a poetical 
novel of Cossack life. He is said to have contemplated writing a 
history of Little Russia, his native land, but it was not realizeda 


As the origin and the history of the Cossacks are not generally 
known, perhaps the following outline may be of interest. 

Russian chronicles first mention the word Kazak in the reign of 
Vassily Temnoi (the Blind) in 1444. 

In Turkish Kazak means a robber, but in Tatar merely an armed 
man. It was the name given to irrezular troops employed on the 
frontier in the Ukraine, in Southerr Russia, principally to watch 
the movements of the Tatars. 

Besides these, another class of Cossacks was formed of Russian 
and other runaways, who wanted to lead a free-booters’ life in the 
steppes. 

They elected chiefs called Hetmans (Atamani), robbed the caravans 
and river barges of Poland and Russia, and attacked the Tatars and 
nomadic tribes. 

In the 16th century they occupied the southern steppes of the 
Ukraine and were divided into two principal branches: the 
Cossacks of the Don and those of the Dnieper (or Malo-Russian). 

The former consisted mostly of Russians, and the latter of Lithu- 
anians and Poles. 

The Kings of Poland saw the importance of utilizing these 
Cossacks as a barrier against the Tatars, and therefore endeavoured 
to divide them into disciplined regiments. The head Hetman was 
confirmed, if not nominated, by the King of Poland, but the latter 
did not practically exercise much real authority over the Cossack chief. 

The so-called Zaporogian Cossacks (za porogami, i.e., beyond the 
rapids or cataracts of the Dnieper) submitted to uo foreign power, 
and were the nucleus—the heart and soul—of the real Cossacks. 
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Below Kiev the Dnieper runs through wild and desolate steppes. 
Its waters, pent up between high banks, rusb over black rocks, form- 
ing cataracts or porogi. Lower down the river becomes wide, the 
current sluggish, the shores low and flat, numerous islands lie hidden 
by high rushes, offering a safe and secluded retreat, because, on 
account of shallow water, they can only be approached in very small 
boats or canoes. 

Here was the nest and cradle of the Zaporogian Cossacks, and the 
spot where they hid their booty. They formed a kind of brotherhood 
and were guided by quaint and most original laws. The headquarters 
were situated on one of the islands and were called Setch, having the 
appearance of a fortified camp. 

The Vetch, or Radi, was a sort of governing body in which the 
supreme power was vested. It elected the principal, or Koshevov 
Ataman, who exercised unlimited power over the army in time of 
war. 

They lived in wigwams, made of branches of trees, but had 
messes in common. Every new comer was accepted, provided he 
belonged to the Orthodox Church, and he was free to go or to remain 
as long as he pleased. Cossacks were supposed to be unmarried, and 
women were not allowed in the setch, under pain of death. 

Sometimes these adventurers floated down the Dnieper in their 
boats, called chaiki, or sea-gulls, to the Black Sea, and looted Turkish 
villages. 

The Sultan threatened the King of Poland with reprisals. 
Fortresses were, therefore, erected by the Poles near the cataracts, 
and endeavours were made to convert the Cossacks to Roman 
Catholicism. These measures led, however, to continued warfare, 
which ended in the apparent pacification of the Cossacks, but in 
reality sowed the seeds of the fierce struggle between the Russian 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches in South-Eastern Russia, 
which undermined Poland, and finally led to its downfall. 

In the 17th century, there was a whole network of the Cossack 
system, not only in the Ukraine, but extending all over Southern 
Russia and embracing the lands about the Rivers Don, laik, Oural, 
and even Siberia. 

Their depredations could not be checked, and were only partially 
diminished by the formation of two parties in the Cossack popula- 
tion of the Don: those who had houses, and those who had nothing. 
The former wanted peace and quiet, but the latter, whose ranks were 
daily increasing by fugitives and deserters from all parts of Russia, 
thirsted for robbery and war against the Government. 

Their desire to have an able leader was realized in the person of 
one Stepan (or Stenka) Razin, a common Cossack of great energy 
and daring. He conquered several towns on the Volga, pushed on to 
the Caspian Sea, penetrated into Persia, whence he returned laden 
with loot and prisoners. 

Many Zaporogians joined the men of the Don, seized ships on the 
Volga, took the town of Saratoff, and were joined by the country 
population, as Razin pretended that the Czarevich Alexis (who was 
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already dead) and the Patriarch Nikon (who had been deposed) were 
with him, that he would maintain the Old Church books, and rob the 
rich to assist the poor. 

The rebellion spread far and wide. Ultimately, Razin was 
defeated by Prince Bariatinsky’s regular army. Razin ran away to 
the Don, but was handed over to the Government by the Hetman 
Jakovleff. Astrakhan was the last resort held by the rebels. 

A short time before these events, the Zaporogian and other 
Cossacks, under the command of their Ataman Bogdan Hmelnitzki, 
also a common Cossack, who had sworn enmity to the Polish 
nobility, led by Prince Vishnevetzki, raised fire and brand, and, 
aided by the Tatar Khan of the Crimea, defeated the Polish armies 
in several engagements. But, on meeting with reverses, Hmelnitzki 
addressed himself to Russia for assistance, which finally resulted inf 
Little Russia and the Cossacks being incorporated with Russia and 
turned into a barrier against Poland. 

In Peter the Great’s time the Hetman Mazeppa revolted. and 
joined Charles XII, but was defeated at Pultava. 

In Catherine II’s reign another Cossack, who could neither read 
nor write, by name Emelian Pougacheff, on the Aik, near the Oural, 
gave himself out to be Peter III, whose death was disbelieved in 
remote regions of the Empire. Preaching war against the Engpress 
and the nobility, who, he said, prevented his doing good to poor 
people, and promising assistance to the labouring classes, this daring 
robber raised an immense rebellion, conquered many towns, and, 
after having defeated several Generals, was at last taken prisoner 
and brought in an iron cage, like a wild beast, to Moscow, where he 
was hung, drawn, and quartered. This mutiny is well described by 
Pushkin in “The Captain’s Daughter,” and in his nctes on the 
history of Pugacheff’s revolt. 

The Zaporogian Cossacks were dispersed, but many others near the 
Black Sea, in the Caucasus, &c., were formed, more on the basis of 
ordinary troops. 

A certain amount of self-government was left to the Cossacks of 
the Don, the Heir Apparent to the Russian throne bearing the title of 
their honorary Hetman ; but of late years, the land of the Don, like 
other portions of the Empire, is reduced to the same denominator as 
the other governments of Russia. So much for the Cossacks. 

In by-gone days, songs about Cossack heroes formed a rough 
literature of its own in the Malo-Russian language, or rather dialect. 
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Friday, January 15, 1892. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Sir ROBERT BIDDULPH, K.C.M.G., 


in the Chair. 


Part II. 
Précis. 


Tue deep mourning which at this moment afflicts this whole loyal 
nation forcibly recalls to our mind the close blood relationship which 
unites the two August Reigning Families whose dominions extend 
over the length and breadth of the habitable globe. 

To develop a good understanding between the peoples who inhabit 
these vast territories is one of the objects of the present lectures. 

Before giving a sketch of modern Russian literature, perhaps it 
may not be uninstructive briefly to relate, as a set-off to the picture, 
the history of Tartar bondage in Russia. 

The Mongolian yoke did not crush national life, but it greatly re- 
tarded natural development, and it is a wonder how the Russians, 
after emerging from this thraldom, made up for lost time, and with 
what gigantic strides the reform, or more correctly expressed, the 
social revolution, brought about by Peter the Great impelled them 
along the path of European civilization. 

In early history the weakness of Russia consisted in the so-called 
appanage system (%.e., the reverse of primogeniture), which led to the 
division of the country among numerous petty princes, who waged 
war with each other, and thereby became a prey to foreign invaders, 
especially to the Tartars. 

In 1224 there first appeared on the southern steppes or plains of 
Russia, hordes of Mongols, consisting of nomadic tribes, which had 
been joined together under one great leader—Tchingis Khan. 

After conquering the inhabitants in the Caucasian Mountains, he 
defeated the combined petty princes of Russia on the River Kalka, 
which falls into the Sea of Azoff. 

These Tartar conquerors returned into Asia. 

On the death of Tchingis Khan, his nephew, Baaty, reappeared 
with a crowd of Mongols, who this time brought with them their 
families, tents, and flocks. Advancing slowly, they were preceded 
by armed horsemen, who destroyed everything and made prisoners 
of the inhabitants. The ancient chronicles relate that, when the 
Tartars approached Kiev, the citizens of that town could not hear 
each other’s voices on account of the noise of endless carts, the cries 
of camels, and the neighing of horses. 

In one single day the whole of Kiev was destroyed. 

The Tartars founded their capital, Sarai, near the mouth of the 
Volga. Their kingdom was called the Golden or Kipchak Horde. 

The Russian princes were forced to bow down (bit chelom) before 
Baaty and to pay him tribute. 
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They were also bound to collect armies and to place them at his 
command, in case of need. 

(The knout is considered of Tartar origin. Some persons main- 
tain it is merely a corruption of knot, perhaps of Scandinavian or 
English origin. It was abolished by Alexander I. In Russian, 
knout is merely the usual word for whip in common parlance.) 

The Tartars did not, however, interfere with the internal politics 
of Russia, and even exempted the Orthodox Christian clergy from 
paying taxes, which had been imposed on other classes. 

The Chronicles of the Monks were the only literary works of this 
gloomy period. 

The Tartars were idolaters, but they adopted Islam about 1272. 

As the Grand Dukes of Moscow became more powerfal they were 
charged by the Khans to collect tribute from the princes and to hand* 
it to the Tarsars. 

The latter became weakened by internal dissension, and their Khan 
Mamai was defeated by Dmitri-Douskoi, the Grand Duke of Moscow, 
in 1378, on the Kulikovo Pole, «.e., Snipe Field, near the River 
Don. 

In 1408 the Mongols marched on Moscow, and obtained a heavy 
ransom, but they Jost the power of enforcing the former regular pay- 
ment of tribute. - 

In the reign of the Czar Ivan III, in 1480, the declining power of 
the (Sarai) Tartars, after over 24 centuries of existence in Russia, 
was destroyed with the assistance of the rival Khan of the Crimea, 
Mengli-Girei. 

The last Khan of Sarai, Shig Achmet, died an exile and a prisoner 
at Kovyno, in Lithuania, in 1502. 

In 1521 the Tartars of Kazan and of the Crimea became allies and 
attacked Moscow, causing immense injury and carrying away 
hundreds of thousands of Russian prisoners. 

(It was the same year that Martin Luther fought the Pope at the 
Diet of Worms. This shows the relative development of Germany 
and Russia in 1521.) 

Russian proverbs, which are, perhaps, more numerous, telling, and 
picturesque than those of most other countries, sum up the matter as 
follows :— 

“ An unbidden guest is worse than a Tartar,” and “ Tartar happi- 
ness is now a thing of the past, only known in old time stories.”” Such 
is the popular historical retrospect, which takes in the whole past 
situation. 

With the exception of some families of Mongolian descent which 
had become allied with the Boyars and other classes of society, 
Tartars of the present day are ‘“‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water.”’ 
The descendants of ancient Khans are now coachmen, waiters, 
and hawkers, who hail mostly from the Government of Kazan. 

Although both were Mahomedans, the Tartars, unlike the Moors 
whom Ferdinand and Isabella expelled from Spain also at the end of 
the 15th century, possessed no skill in arts and sciences, and left no 
traces of culture behind them. 
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Silk khalats or dressing gowns, Kazan soap, and trade in horse- 
flesh are the swmmum bonum of their mental activity. 

Another analogy exists between Russia of to-day and Spain four 
centuries ago—it is the expulsion of the Jews. 

Trusting that this preliminary historical digression has not been 
distasteful to the audience, we will proceed with the literary portion 
of the lecture. 

In order to understand the meaning of modern Russian literature, 
it is desirable to bear in mind that it has two distinct currents, which 
run in contrary directions, 7.e., the partizans of Western civilization, 
so called zapadniki, who admit that the civilization of England, 
France, Germany, &c., is suitable to improve Russian life; and, on 
the other hand, the Slavophils and Panslavists, who imagine that 

Russia has a peculiar, inherent civilization of her own, which is far 
superior to the “ rotten West,” as they are pleased to call Europe. 

These patriots think that Holy Russia contains within herself all 
the seeds of this exclusively Slavonic civilization, which only requires 
to be brought out in order to renovate the whole world, and especially 
to educate and develop the far East, which is destined by Divine Pro- 
vidence, in their opinion, to be the chosen region of her activity. 

In Russian literature realism predominates, but occasionally the 
genius of the writing is at the same time serious, religious, and 
pathetic. 

On broad lines, two schools of Russian literature may be considered 
to exist :— 

I. Pushkin and his imitators, whose problems are those of pure 
art, and whose ideals are placed above the temporary anxieties and 
interests of the present generation ; and 

If. Gogol and his followers, whose tendency is to reproduce in 
literature the daily questions of contemporary life, with all their 
hopes and fears. 

Such, it is believed, was the idea already anticipated by Bilinsky, 
the prince of Russian critics, and developed by Milukov, one of the 
best of living critics. 

Although the reign of Nicholas I, when Pushkin and Gogol 
flourished, was very stringent as regards the censorship, nevertheless 
the most artistic authors belong to his time. 

His successor, Alexander II, whom somebody styled the most 
liberal man of his Empire, slackened the restraint of the censor’s 
office, in consequence of which numerous new writers sprang up, 
treating questions of contemporary life, both as poets and novelists. 

The great measures inaugurated by this Czar suggested new sub- 
jects for modern literature, which will show to posterity, as in a 
mirror, the historical pictures of Russian life, comprising the aboli- 
tion of serfdom, the introduction of open law courts, local self- 
government of the communes or zemstva, the Crimean war, which did 
much to develop and educate the nation, the continued extension of 
the frontiers of the vast Empire, and the independence of Servia and 
Bulgaria, the co-religionaries of Russia. 

This modern literature consists of poets and novelists. 
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Poets not unfrequently exercise a practical influence in forming 
opinions, firing the imagination, and exciting the passions, especially 
of young and ambitious nations. Even in an old country like France, 
the songs of Béranger probably acted more on the sentiments and 
actions of the masses than even the incisive philosophy of Voltaire 
and of Rousseau at an earlier date. We have, therefore, selected 
three modern Russian poets to serve as leading types of national 
thought. 

Maikov, the artist, knew ‘“‘ the godly secret of harmonious verse,” 
and had classical tastes, which he shows in his “ Sketches of Rome,” 
“The two Worlds,” and other beautiful poems. He bitterly reproaches 
those who misunderstood the idea of the mighty reformer Peter the 
Great, and who glide along wearily, “ like shadows, without strength, 
passion, or aspirations.” 

Homiakov is the bard of Panslavism, who preaches the fraternity 
of Slavonian tribes under the supreme leadership of Russia. He 
adjures Holy Russia to perform the high deed, as it is her destiny to 
accomplish the glory of the Slavonian world for the good of 
humanity. ‘The Eagle,” “ Kiev,” ‘‘Be not proud before Belgrad” 
are lyrical poems. ‘‘ The Vision” and ‘On reading the Psalms” are 
fine specimens of imagery and of diction. He imagines that Western 
Europe is on the wane, and that its power, glory, art, and scienee are 
passing away, never to return. He predicts destruction to “ perfidious 
Albion.” 

As a contrast to Homiakov’s views, mention might be made of 
Tschadaer’s theory, in the first half of this century, that Roman 
Catholicism would be a panacea for Russia. This idea was latterly 
more fully developed by Soloviev, a modern philosopher. The notion 
is that Roman Catholicism would bring Russia more in concert with 
Western civilization, &c. The truth is, however, that everything 
Roman Catholic and Polish (which are synonymous to the Russian 
mind) has always been distasteful to the bulk of the people, and, 
therefore, this theory is unpractical. 

Nekrassov’s songs are sad, gloomy, sarcastic, ironical; and, in 
pointing out the social ills of the times, he invites reflection on the 
question: “ What is the reason that, for so many centuries, man has 
been poor, unhappy, and weak ?” 

One of the eading themes of his national poetry was the abolition of 
serfdom. This measure did not, however, materially improve the posi- 
tion of the serfs, because the traces of long oppression and exhaustive 
labour still stamped the barbarous habits of the people, and were 
evident in their ignorance, family despotism, poverty, and drunken- 
ness. 

“On the Road,” ‘ The Gardener,” “ The Forgotten Village,” “ The 
Pedlars,” and “‘ Frost the Red Nose” are all poems which sympathize 
with the miserable sufferer, born to struggle and to work. With all 
his literary faults, Nekrassov was a thorough exponent of the spirit 
and of the ideas of contemporary Russian society. 

His numerous small pieces of poetry unfold the artificial and 
vicious side of various strata of society ; the degraded position of 
VOL. XXXVI. M 
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people labouring under the yoke of poverty and ignorance, the suffer- 
ings of the humiliated and the oppressed, and the despotism of wealth 
and power. 

We now come to modern novelists, among whom Tourgeniev, Leo 
Tolstoi, and Dostoevski are familiar to the British public; while 
others, not less remarkable for genius and originality, are unknown, 
because not translated and, even, not translatable. 

Tourgeniev and his brother were men of liberal views. Anticipating 
the liberation of the serfs, he described their inner life in ‘ The 
Notes of a Sportsman.” “ Rudin,” “The Noble Nest,” and ‘‘ Fathers 
and Children” show partly the action of the Russian gentry in con- 
nection with the serf question. ‘Thoughts were always pictures in 
his mind’s eye.” 

His last novels, “Smoke” and “ Virgin Soil,” were supposed to be 
less in touch with Russian life, on account of Tourgeniev’s long 
residence abroad. 

Count Leo Tolstoi’s tales are remarkable for unvarnished truth and 
absence of affected idealism. ‘ Infancy,” ‘ Childhood,” and ‘ Youth,”’ 
and ‘“ Sketches of Sebastopol,” show his noble heart and love of 
truth. 

‘War and Peace” is a colossal picture of Napoleon’s war on Russia 
in 1812. When the author describes or paints he is charming; but, 
as a thinker and philosopher, his heart preponderates over his head. 

In “ Anna Karenina” his strictureson modern Russian society are, 
however, most wise and pregnant with thoughts about its future 
uncertain destiny. 

His religious theory, founded on the text “ Resist not evil,” is both 
ingenious and edifying, rather than applicable to real life. 

Dostoevski—Deep sympathy with suffering humanity, and a 
benevolent indulgence for the darkest vices and the most degrading 
weaknesses of mankind, with a philosophical insight into the secret 
springs which created these victims of society, have endeared the 
author to the Russian people. ‘‘ Poor People” is an example of this 
style of writing. ‘“‘ Notes from the Dead-house ” describe Dostoevski’s 
life in Siberia, in connection with prisoners there—from a psycho- 
logical point of view. “ Crime and Punishment” is the story of a 
murder, written on the lines of Bulwer’s “‘ Eugene Aram;” but there 
is reason to think that Dostoevski never read the latter novel. 

The outward colouring of Dostoevski’s personages is often artificial, 
but their inner, moral life is true to nature. There is searching 
knowledge of the human heart, but his practical philosophy and views 
regarding social progress are erroneous. 

There is a certain mystical socialism underlying some of his latest 
novels, which show the ghastly hideousness of some sections of 
Russian life. 

Count A. Tolstoi, the cousin of Leo Tolstoi, was a man of such pro- 
minent talent that his reputation is scarcely overshadowed by his 
famous namesake. He was a Slavophil, not in a political, but in a 
literary, sense, because the sources of his inspiration were national 
songs, legends, traditions, and monastic chronicles. 
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A trilogy of dramas: “The Death of Ivan the Terrible,” “The 
Czar Theodor Ivannovich,” and “ Czar Boris,” are works of high 
merit. 

“ Kniaz Serebrenoi,” or ‘“‘ The Silver Prince,” is an historical novel 
of the time of Ivan the Terrible, whose ghastly reign was the author’s 
favourite subject. 

The conquest of Siberia is referred to in this novel. 

Melnikov, known vnder the pseudonym of Pechersky, studied the 
life of the so-called ‘Old Believers,” who. would not accept the 
corrected version of the Church books, as inaugurated by the 
Patriarch Nikon, in the reign of the Czar Alexis, the father of Peter 
the Great. 

In Melnikov’s writings are visible, so to speak, the very roots from 
which has sprung national Russian life in all its off-shoots and 
branches. 

His two novels are entitled, ‘‘ In the Forests,” and ‘‘ On the Hills,” 
being the two banks of the Volga, describing the life of the ‘‘ Old 
Believers,” and their manner of worship. 

Vsevold Krestovski wrote ‘‘ The Slums of St. Petersburg,” a novel 
of low life; ‘‘ The Sanguinary Bubble,” of which the Polish insurrec- 
tion of 1862 is the under-current; and ‘ Egyptian Darkness,” with 
its sequel, ‘‘ Tamara Ben David,” evidently with the object of “excit- 
ing national antipathy against the Jews, which culminated in their 
expulsion. 

He also wrote a picturesque journey to Samarcand. 

Goncharov, who sailed round the world, visiting China and Japan 
as the Secretary of the Russian Ambassador, Admiral Count Poutia- 
tine, has graphically described this voyage in his diary, ‘‘ The Frigate 
Pallas.” 

His three novels are masterpieces of art and philosophical study of 
human nature end Russian character. 

In “An Ordinary History” are the two types of the practical man 
and the idealist, which as truly exemplify the dual current of life as 
the undying characters of Cervantes. 

“ Oblomov” is a more striking book, in which is displayed the 
true national Russian character, combining talent with indolence. It 
unfolds the vices of education, the disorder of every-day existence, 
and the apathy, which has become a second nature, in consequence 
of self-indulgence and weakness of character. <As a set-off to the 
Russian Oblomov is the German Stolz, who, with lower moral and 
intellectual capacity, and with a narrow and sordid spirit, but aided 
by order, energy, and industry, becomes a useful and a successful 
man. 

“The Landslip”’ (Obriv) suggests the problem how far the old and 
the new life in Russia can be considered good or evil. ‘“ New ques- 
tions,” ‘new men,” “new ideas and principles,” are philosophically 
contrasted with old traditions and notions, and all is expressed in 
beautiful language, showing high literary art. 

Only three modern poets and seven novelists have been mentioned 
as time would fail us to speak of the others, viz. :— 
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Poets :—Mey, Polonsky, Tutcheff, Fet, Ogarev, Cherbina, and the 
Slavophil brothers I. and A. Aksakov, &c. 

Novelists :—Grigorovich, Pissemski, Madame Hvochinskaia, Salti- 
kov (Schedrin}, Leskov (Stebnitzki), G. P. Danilevski, Count Salias, 
Markevich, Rechetnikoff, Slepzov, Gleb Ouspensky, é&c., and especially 
of the national dramatist Ostrovski, who has so cleverly exposed the 
weaknesses of merchant life in Russia. 

Among the authors whose writings have been analysed, Count Leo 
Tolstoi and the poet Maikov are the only two still in the land of the 
living. 

The generation which succeeds them is less remarkable in every 
respect, and, although the material horizon of Russia is becoming 
more extensive, the quality of authorship is on the decline. As a 
lover of Russian lore, I say it with regret. 

Of late years there is a sterility in Russian literature. Let us hope 
it is only of temporary duration. 

The newest works are of a strangely morbid character, as, for 
instance, “The Diary of Marie Bashkirzev,” of which the exponents 
are not wanting, however, and include Mr. Gladstone in their roll. 

“At Home and at War,” by Verechagin (the brother of the 
painter, who also wrote sketches and reminiscences of interest, but 
without literary pretensions), and tales by Garshin, both about the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877, considered partly from a psychological 
point of view, are not without talent; there is, however, something 
petty and puerile in many of the details. 

To conclude: Although the Royal United Service Institution 
would seem to be devoted to the science of war, we civilians rejoice 
to see that it is a peaceful institution. It is the temple of Janus, but 
the doors are always thrown open, and the Committee wisely and 
generously encourage the study of peaceful arts, for the benefit of the 
whole nation. 

In returning thanks for your indulgent attention, we beg to remind 
the distinguished andience that the main discussion, commenced last 
Friday, and now before us, is, ‘‘ How best to form a Russian Literary 
and Debating Club” in this great metropolis, which should tend to 
mutually agreeable intercourse, to increased facilities in travelling in 
both countries, and to improve and advance, on a broad and com- 
prehensive basis, the scientific, social, and also commercial and 
industrial relations between the people of England and Russia. 


DIscusston. 
lst Day. 


The CHatrMAN: We have some gentlemen present who have made a study of 
Russian, and we shall be very glad to hear anything they may have to say which 
will help to elucidate the subject before us. As regards the subject to which Mr. 
Cazalet alluded, viz., the formation of a Society in which the Russian language 
could be discussed and spoken, those who have passed in Russian I am sure will 
be glad to have opportunities of keeping up their conversation, which otherwise 
they may not always be able to do in this country. 

Colonel Joun Davis, F.S.A., 3rd Batt. R.W. Sur. Regt.: I think the suggestion 
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of a Russian Literary Society is an excellent one, and I trust the hint thrown out 
by Mr. Cazalet will bear fruit in the formation of such a Society. I have myself 
been a good deal in Russia, and many of the remarks made by the author about the 
character of the country and its literature have interested me very much. Russian 
ought to be a very useful language to England, not only for its political aspects, but 
also because of its great beauty. I have been very greatly struck during my visits 
to Russia with the liquid character of the language, and with its immense facilities 
for the expression of beautiful thoughts. I know very little of Russian myself, 
for, though I have tried to make it a study, time has not allowed me to do so to 
the extent I would wish ; but, from my little acquaintance with it, I have been 
struck with its powerful means of expression, particularly its poetical expression. 
I hope very much that this Literary Society will be formed, and I would venture 
to suggest that this Institution—if room could be found—would be the most 
suitable for its location. 

The CuartrMAn : I could not help being struck with what the lecturer said as to 
the similarity of construction of the Russian and English languages. That being 
the case, it would seem to offer greater facilities to Englishmen than to other nations, 
because, as we all know, the great difficulty of dealing with foreign languages is very 
often the different order of words and grammatical construction, which prevents the 
student from expressing himself grammatically and accurately in the foreign tongue 
however well he may learn to translate books. The War Office has for many years 
past been offering inducements to Officers to study Russian, and their offers have been 
responded to, on the whole, I may say extremely well, for it seems to have been the 
most favoured language of those for which special inducements are offered, and, 
owing largely to the liberality of the Indian Government in giving Officers special 
leave to travel in Russia to perfect themselves in the language, a great many Ofiicers, 
both in the Indian and British Army, have qualified themselves as interpreteys. Iam 
afraid the fact of this lecture was not sufficiently well known, or we might have had 
more present of those who have qualified as interpreters. I am sure it is a very im- 
portant thing for them that they should have opportunities of keeping up their 
knowledge of the language. We all know from our own experience that languages 
we learnt when we were young, many years ago, do not remain with us always in the 
same facility unless we have opportunities of continuing to speak them, and I think 
it is most important, in view of the requirements of the public service, that those 
who have qualified as interpreters in Russian, and even those who are studying the 
language, should have opportunities of conversing in it. I do not know that we are 
able at this moment, at such short notice, to propose anything definite, but I hope 
something may be arranged to afford such opportunities for speaking Russian as have 
been alluded to. It seems to me,on taking a general survey of what has been said, 
one looks back on a country that is looming in the darkness, and what Mr. Cazalet 
has told us seems to carry us an immense way off to something very far separated 
from Western ideas. I think, having got, as he has, to the middle of the present 
century, and as his next lecture proposes to bring us down to the present time, we 
shall see what enormous strides Russia has made in that time, and how rapidly she 
has progressed from apparently an Asiatic and semi-civilized Power into one of the 
Great Powers of Europe, exercising a very powerful influence on the destinies of 
Europe. I do not know that I need do more than ask you to agree with me in 
thanking Mr. Cazalet for his lecture. 

Mr. A. Kintocu: Sir Robert Biddulph, you will, perhaps, excuse my rising 
as not quite an outsider, though not a member of this Institution—to offer a few 
remarks upon the suggestion that has been made. First of all, I beg to support 
heartily your proposal of thanks to Mr. Cazalet for the able manner in which 
he delivered his lecture. I have studied Russian literature a great deal—like 
Mr. Cazalet, I was born in the country, and almost spoke the language before 
I did my own—I have followed him very closely, and, I must say, he has dealt 
with his subject, which is a very wide one, in a very concise and yet explicit 
manner, and has given us the most interesting and most important events and topics 
in the history of Russian literature. The suggestion as to some means of keeping 
up the interest of the study of the language I also endorse heartily. The difficulty 
to my mind of carrying out the suggestion is, that there are so few Russian-speaking 
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residents in London who could be got together at the present moment to form 
anything like an association or a club. Perhaps, if more encouragement were 
given by the Government to study the language, particularly to Officers of the 
British forces, we might see more students in London, and probably more success- 
ful candidates at the biennial War Office examinations. ‘To provide an adequate 
supply of members to an institution for the encouragement of the study of the 
Russian language, I would venture to suggest that there should also be some 
kind of inducement offered to candidates who have qualified as interpreters, to keep 
up their capabilities as efficient interpreters. From my experience as a tutor of the 
language, 1 find that the greater proportion of candidates who have qualified for 
interpreters soon lose all interest in the language after they have done with the 
examinations, beeause they have, as they think, no further immediate use for what 
they have acquired. I would venture to propose that 2» Committee be formed of 
members of this Institution, and such other persons as Mr. Cazalet might suggest, 
to consider the question of establishing a Russian Literary Society, and formulate 
some scheme by which it could be carried out. 

The CuarrmMan: As the discussion, in a way, has been reopened, I have only 
to repeat that it is most advisable and desirable, as I have already said, for inter- 
preters to keep up their knowledge. As regards inducements from the Govern- 
ment, of course I am not in a position to speak on that subject, but I would only 
remind you that Government have o‘fered what was considered a liberal induce- 
ment to Officers to make themselves acquainted with the language. The induce- 
ment to keep it up afterwards ought to be that, if their services are required, they 
should not show themselves as having merely undertaken it for the sake of the 
pecuniary reward, and have then forgotten it altogether. Therefore, I think, they 
have this inducement to keep it up, that they should not be found incompetent 
when their services are required. Although I am quite prepared to hear any 
suggestion from anybody else, I fail to see exactly what encouragement the Govern- 
ment could offer for Officers to continue to kecp themselves thoroughly conversant 
with the language. I do not think the Government can do more than they have 
done, except as to giving permission to Officers to travel in Russia. The Indian 
Government have given that permission, and it has been extremely successfui in its 
results. No doubt Officers spending six or eight months in Russia cannot fail to 
acquire a practical knowledge of the language, which those learning it in our own 
country can hardly expect to attain. 


2nd Day. 


The CuarrMan: We have had the advantage now of hearing the continuation 
of Mr. Cazalet’s lecture, which he began last week. I hope we shall find some 
amongst the audience, especially those who have some knowledge of the Russian 
language, who will be able to join in the discussion, and ask such questions of the 
lecturer as they may desire fresh information upon, and also give us the benefit of 
their knowledge of the subject. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Darton, R.A.: I think we must all feel exceedingly 
indebted to the lecturer for the delightful résumé he has given us of Russian liter- 
ature. I am afraid that what I have to draw attention to is very common-place 
after what we have heard. For those who have to translate Russian, both for 
written translations as well as for maps, it is absolutely necessary to have some 
system of transliteration for the Russian words. Recently the Royal Geographical 
Society has revised its rules for the spelling of place-names in all foreign 
countries ; and attention has been freely drawn to them in the Press within the last 
month or so. Therefore, it occurred to us in the Intelligence Division of the War 
Office that it was desirable to bring the transliteration rules for Russian as far as 
possible into harmony with the Geographical Society’s rules, so that when a map is 
made and names translated from a Russian map, the spelling should be, as far as 
possible, in accordance with these rules, and that there should be some one uniform 
system adopted. If I may be permitted, I will lay on the table a few copies of the 
rules, which we bave recently revised, and I hope that any gentlemen here who 
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translates Russian, or takes an interest in the subject, will look at them. I do not 
think there is anything particular to say about them. We have made very few 
alterations on the old system which was in force, but there were a few which were 
absolutely necessary in order to keep in harmony with the other rules to which I 
have alluded. There is, I think, only one point upon which we differ, and that is 
that the Geographical Society has adopted the symbol zi for denoting the French 
J,and the Russian #. We have not thought it advisable to adopt the z4, which 
is an awkward symbol as it contains two letters instead of one; and for all practical 
purposes, more especially for military purposes for which our rules are drawn up— 
and, of course, the first object in drawing them up is for military uses—the ordi- 
nary English J seems to be quite sufficient. I do not know whether any gentleman 
here will have any remarks to make upon this subject. As far as we are concerned, 
this is now the adopted system, and I am afraid we are not able to change it ; but 
we should be very pleased if everybody who has to translate Russian would use 
our system, and we shall be glad to supply as many copies to the Secretary of the 
United Service Institution as he may like to have. 

Mr. Henry W. Lowry (Indian Staff Corps): In reply to the invitation given 
by the Chairman that some Officers of the Indian Service should speak, having 
recently spent some ten months in Russia, I should like to say a few words. Many 
of us have indeed cause to feel grateful to the far- -secing and generous policy of the 
Indian Government, to which the Chairman referred at the conclusion of the last 
lecture, in giving the encouragement it has done to the study of the Russian lan- 
guage. I fear it is improbable, in spite of the impulse which has been given, that 
2 knowledge of Russian will be at all general among the English people for a long 
time to come, and therefore great value should be attached to works of translation, 
such as that from Mr. Pollen, from whick Mr. Cazalet read a good manyextracts, 
both to-day and on the last occasion. It is, I think, a matter of encouragement 
to those of us who are students of the language to know that it is but a very few 
months since the author of this book passed his examination. I find, in that, great 
encouragement, for it is a signal compliment for any author to have received 
at the lecturer’s hands so soon. One gentleman suggested at the last meeting 
that it was desirable some further encouragement should be given, and I under- 
stood the Chairman, in replying to him, to say that Government had already 
<lone so much in that way, he did not see what more they could do just yet. 
I think possibly the gentleman who made the suggestion had in his mind 
# system which prevails in India of giving just such further encouragement 
to the study of certain languages. After passing the “ High Proficiency ” test, 
which, I think, corresponds very much to the Russian “ Interpretership” test, a 
degree of honours is offered, carrying with it a gold medal, and rewards varying 
from 4,000 Rs. for Persian, to 5,000 Rs. for Sanscrit and " Arabic, that is to say, 
roughly, from 3002. to 4001. That is a very material encouragement, and, I think, 
it will be allowed that if such a system prevails in. regard to the languages I have 
mentioned, it is not unreasonable to hope that it may yet be introduced for 
Russian, the language of a country which has made, as Mr. Cazalet said, such 
enormous strides in the last half-century, and which both in influence and in 
power bids fair to overshadow the whole world, and which threatens at any 
moment to make its boundaries contiguous with those of another yet greater 
“* Empire, upon which the sun never sets.’ Of the literature I do not like to say 
much. It is curious to note how many of the greatest Russian writers have 
found it expedient, or have been compelled, to reside abroad, or in distant parts 
of the Empire. Lermontov, Pushkin, Turgueniev, and Dostoievski, are all cases in 
point. I only give four names, but they are four which I do not think can be 
surpassed by any other four in Russian literature. I was told in Russia by a 
Russian gentleman that it is on record that Lermontov said, “If it had not been 
for the oppressive system adopted by the Government towards many of their best 
writers, some of the very best things in the language would never have seen the 
light of day.” However thut may be, it is known that he himself and Pushkin 
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found in their enforced residence in the Caucasus an inexhaustible source of 
inspiration in the wondrous beauty of that wild mountain country, the unending 

variet y of its inhabitants, and in ‘the wealth of nature in that part of the Empire. 
With great diffidence Iwill mention the name of the author whose works have 
most appealed to me, of all I have yet read, that of Lermontov. The great 
beauty of his poems, and their singular ‘simplicity of language, cannot fail, I think, 
to charm everyone; and the more so when we note how intensely human and natural 
is the sentiment which he expresses all through his works. There seems to be 
nothing strained or far fetched in anything that he has written. This is somewhat 
curious when we reflect that he himself is of a singularly cynical temperament, as 
is revealed to us in his only novel, “A Hero of Our Own Time,” in which it is 
said, the hero is a portrait of himself by himself. I would just like to say one 
word about the Cossacks, of whom Mr. Cazalet gave us an interesting history. 
They form a very large proportion of the Russian army. An Englishman on first 
arriving in the country is apt rather to look down on the Russian soldier. He has 
a somewhat slouching figure, a coat very likely ill-fitting and nearly always dirty, 
long boots looking as though blacking was unknown to them, a rifle carried at any 
angle but the regulation one! One is apt to smile at this; but after a little while, 
when one has had time to note the deeper underlying qualities, his devotion to his 
Officers, his cheerfulness, his willingness to work all day, his endurance, and the 
absence of all grumbling, his fine physique (for some of these Cossacks are 
splendid-looking fellows); and further that they are, generally speaking, older 
and harder looking men than our own soldiers ; having observed all this, one’s 
opinion of the Russian soldier very greatly rises. As to their courage, I will only 
say it is a matter of history, even if it were not borne witness to by so many of our 
own Officers,—of whom our Chairman is one,—who were through the Crimean 
War. 

Mr. A. Liypen: May I be allowed, as a Rassian gentleman, to thank Mr. 
Cazalet for his two most excellent lectures on “The Russian Language and Lite- 
rature”? Being fully acquainted, of course, as a Russian gentieman, with the 
history, language, and literature of Russia, I can confidently say that a better 
lecture could not have been compiled within such a short compass, nor one so- 
impartially and well sketched out. As to Mr. Cazalet’s remarks in his first lecture 
that the feeling of Russians up to the Crimean War had been most favourable to 
England, I can only say, from my experience as an Officer during that War, and at 
the Siege of Sebastopol itself, that the feeling was much more friendly at the close of 
the war than it was at the beginning. Iam quite sure that that good feeling towards 
England has since increased, and I hope it may always exist as fav ourable as it has 
been hitherto. From my experience of the Russian and English languages, I find 
that no language conveys so well the true meaning of English authors as Russian, 
and, on the other hand, the English conveys the homely life of Russia better than 
either French or German. 

Captain LynpEN-BELL (East Surrey Regiment) : J trust, Sir, that this Society 
which is to be organized is with a view of encouraging the study of Russian 
chiefly among the Officers of the English Army, because, of course, very few in 
the Indian Army would be able to partake of the benefits of it. As an Officer 
who has spent six months lately in Russia, I should like to ask if it would not be 
possible for those who have the power to do it, to bring forward the question of in- 
creasing the encouragement for the study of Russian as far as the English Army 
is concerned. It may not be generally known, that English Officers cannot get 
more than six months in Russia to study the language, and I know I am express- 
ing the lecturer’s own view when I say it is most difficult to get a thorough ground- 
ing in the language such as would last and be of permanent use unless one stays 
at least a year in the country after the preliminary. The original plan, requiring 
Indian Officers to spend a period of not less than eight months, and generally ten 
months to a year, in Russia, may have been drawn up in view of their preliminary 
examination being somewhat different, as the elementary test is one quarter of the 
total marks; English Officers, however, are not allowed to go until they have obtained 
at least as” the number of marks, when they are said to have “passed” in the 
language. Now I know that the “pass” has very often been obtained in three 
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months, and I know two Officers who have done it in two months, so that the 
Indian Officers obtain two to six months in Russia more than the English to 
compensate them for the difference in the preliminary examination between 0°25 
and 0°5, which represents a month’s work in England! No Officer or civilian, so 
far as I know, has ever yet succeeded in getting the interpretership unless he has 
studied at least a year after a preliminary examination ; so that the preliminary is 
nothing compared with the final, although the preliminary is 0°5 and the final 0°8. 
I wish to ask if it would not be possible to bring forward the matter of English 
Officers having a further period to study in Russia, so as to put them on an 
equal footing with those who belong to the Indian Army. They get less reward : 
they get 150/. instead of 2421. 10s., and they do not get the travelling allowance 
which the Indians do. They spend just the same, and travel as much, but they 
have not the same opportunities of studying the language; and, unless they are 
put on equal terms with the Indian Army, I do not think any Russian Debating 
Society would have a fair chance of success as regards the study of the litera- 
ture, for its members would not be qualified to enjoy it nor to take part in the pro- 
ceedings in Russian. I myself had a very enjoyable time in Russia ; it was only 
too short. 1 worked conscientiously all the time, and all the Officers I knew 
worked at least six or eight hours a day; and two I heard of, worked fourteen 
hours a day. I think there is no complaint about the way in which the Officers 
use their time, and there is no complaint about the standard being too hard. It 
is necessarily high. The only thing I have heard complained of is that there is not 
enough time to do the work in. A gentleman in the War Office, who is an inter- 
preter of Russian, told me, before I went to Russia, that people have no idea of 
the amount of work that has to be done in order to reach the interpreter’s standard. 
It is at least a year’s hard work. [ asked if it were possible to doit in six 
months, and he replied that he did not think it was. I think if we could put 
the English Officers on the same footing as the Indian Officers it would give 
them a greater insight into Russian literature, and it would enable them to appre- 
ciate its further study. As regards the Russian soldier, I am perhaps not qualified 
to speak very much, but I spent three months at a country house 75 miles from 
Moscow, just opposite a large artillery camp, where I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of observing him, as I used to fish every day in the river close by, and 
knew some of the Officers, and went almost daily through their camp. I can cor- 
roborate what the last speaker but one said about the appearance of the soldiers. 
Although they at first, from their “slackness,” excite ridicule, their physique is 
really splendid. There were eight brigades of artillery, and each brigade had six 
batteries, and each battery eight guns. A Russian Officer, whom I knew very well, 
told me they had thirteen similar camps in different parts of Russia, besides infantry 
and cavalry camps; and in passing through Warsaw I was fortunate enough to see 
the [en inspection of a Cossack regiment ; the physique of these men was just as 
good, 

Mr. F. J. Mrrrietezs: I should perhaps apologise in a military circle for 
making any remarks on this occasion, but I should like to take the opportunity of 
saying that I do not think anyone who has listened to the most interesting lectures 
which Mr. Cazalet has given, both to-day and last Friday, can fail to have admired 
the lucid manner in which he has put the subject before us. Such lectures, I 
venture to think, claim greater publicity and a wider audience than is offered even 
by the distinguished company present here to-day. I believe that that publicity 
will be given in the printed reports which will appear in the Journal of the Insti- 
tute. Then those Officers who have not had the opportunity of personally hearing 
Mr. Cazalet—in fact, those Officers who have passed in review before him as 
Examiner, on behalf of the War Office, in the Russian language, and others who. 
may yet have to run the gauntlet of that ordeal—will have the opportunity of read- 
ing matters of such great interest, freed from any anxiety they may at other times 
have felt on the score of examinations. As regards the lectures themselves, in the 
brief time at Mr. Cazalet’s disposal, it would not have been possible to touch on 
every matter coming within the range of so comprehensive a title as “ The Russian 
Language and Literature;” and, if 1 might make a suggestion to Mr. Cazalet, 
I am sure it will afford immense interest if he would on a future occasion, either 
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here or inthe rooms of the Society which we may hope to see formed, continue his 
course of lectures, and take up, for instance, that feature of the language and litera- 
ture which is comprised in the “ Russian Folk Lore,” as exemplified in their 
beautiful national songs. The music is most beautiful, and, being generally in the 
minor key, is frequently melancholy and pathetic, but at the same time entirely 
‘ree from that sickly sentimentality which is so often found in our modern English 
love songs. If I might take the opportunity in the august presence of the 
Examiner, I should like to mention some of those songs just to exemplify my 
Take, for instance, the National Opera, ‘The Life of the Czar,” by 
Glinka. There is a most exquisite air: it commences “ Kak mat oubili;” and, by 
the same composer, the beautiful song “Ne iskoushai menia bez noudji.” Take 
again that charming appeal, entitled ‘“ Matoushka goloubushka,” and also 
Pushkin’s touching words, set to music by Sheremetieff, one of the most beauti- 
ful songs imaginable. I might also refer you to a song by Count Kousheleff- 
Besborodko, which is not perhaps so well known. It runs “ Tebia sdez niet, no te 
The secret of the charm of these songs lies in their simplicity and home- 
The audience would, 


meaning. 


semnoi.” 
liness—a very characteristic feature of the Russian nation. 
no doubt, be better able to judge of these songs if they could hear them; but I 
ai sorry I cannot eblige. Perhaps, however, on a future occasion, if the Society 
is formed, and all the gentlemen present duly qualify for compulsory Russian (no 
doubt some already have qualified), and if you only widen your doors sufliciently 
to admit some of that talent from the country of which we have been speaking, 
you will then have the opportunity of appreciating the beautiful songs of the Rus- 
sian nation, and of hearing more about their interesting language, which is at pre- 
sent so little known in this country. One speaker mentioned a significant circum- 
stance, namely, that four or five of the most famous Russian authors had not been 
able to remain in their own country, and some had sought an asylum in ours. 
What an opportunity, in a Society such as is proposed, for including and associating 
with some of the most talented men of Russia, and if by chance any of them should 
be political refugees, [ hope that fact would form no barrier to their admission. | 
believe that the Society would foster the appreciation of a nation too little known 
among us, except in a very narrow circle, and it would also help to dissipate many 
foolish beliefs regarding a country and a people from whom we have much to learn. , 
Personaily I have many associations with Russia, and it would afford me pleasure 
to join a Society of this description ; but, apart from such reasons, I believe that 
i Society so constituted would atford an opportunity for the expression of practical 
sympathy with a sister nation at a time, for instance, like the present—when borne 
down by an appalling famine—which would, in its own quiet way, assist in cement- 
ing that bond of fellowship among nations which should be the universal aim of 
mankind. 

Major J. Wotre Murray, R.A.: I had not the pleasure, Sir, of being present 
on the occasion of the first portion of this lecture being delivered, which I very 
much regret, as I have listened with the most intense interest and pleasure to the 
portion we have just heard. I am sure no one is better qualified to lecture upon 
this subject than Mr. Cazalet, but so many compliments have already been paid to 
him that anything that I could say on the subject would be quite futile. J think 
the idea which has been put forward of a Society for encouraging the study of 
Russian is an excellent one, and one to which I should be glad to give any little 
support I am capable of. I only hope that we may see it realized very shortly. I 
think this lecture will do an immense deal of good if it leads us to pay more atten- 
tion than we have hitherto done to the Russian literature. The value of that 
literature is very great indeed from many points of view. Without reading her 
literature it is quite impossible that we can appreciate the value and position of 
Russia, and to appreciate her value and position is for us a most important matter. 
We see, if we take up the daily papers, from time to time, the most extraordinary 
statements made about Russia—statements which arise from positive ignorance of 
elementary facts; and it is only by a study, not only of the higher, but of everyday 
Russian literature—in fact, only by a thorough acquaintance with the language— 
that we can arrive at anything like a proper appreciation of the situation of that 
Therefore, it is very important that we should try to give reality to the 


country. 
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suggestions which have been made so as to perfect our knowledge; and I hope the 
formation of the proposed Society will improve us a little in that respect. It seems 
to me that the vast majority of people in this country are absolutely ignorant of 
the conditions of ordinary life in Russia, of the national sentiments, and of the national 
policy, in fact, of the whole tendency of national thought, and that ignorance arises 
entirely from the absence of knowledge, speaking generally, of the literature of that 
country. I hail with the greatest pleasure the opportunity which now occurs of dispel- 
ling thatignorance. As is natural in discussions of this sort, we have touched upon a 
variety of subjects, some of which are not exactly cognate to the matter before us. 
' Russian examinations, and the qualification necessary for Officers to pass certain stand- 
ards, have been brought before us. I think, Sir, that those matters are very well left in 
your hands to settle; and I am sure, if it remained with you, you would give every 
possible encouragement, pecuniary and otherwise, to the study of Russian. I should 
like to throw out one suggestion, with the greatest diffidence : it is thatthe Govern- 
ment should take care they get value for their money. We give a good deal of 
encouragement to the study of Russian, and we have a number of Officers who do 
know a certain amount about the language; but the danger appears to me that once 
they have the knowledge, they fail to keep it up, and that, unless some steps are 
taken to ensure that that knowledge is maintained, a good deal of the trouble and 
money expended will be thrown away. That, Sir, is a suggestion which I make 
with the greatest diffidence, and it is one which, from your official position, you are 
well able to ensure being carried out. Mr. Linden touched upon the good feeling 
which exists between the individuals of each nation. From my own personal 
experience, and from the hospitality I have met with on the few occasions upon 
which I have been brought into contact with Russians, I should say that that good 
feeling still exists, and exists unabated. -I am sure it existed at the time of the 
Crimean War, not only among the Officers of the two Armies, but from the highest 
to the lowest in the land. I should like to relate a little anecdote bearing on this i 
point, which was told to me by the late Sir William Miller, who at one time, if | 
mistake not, acted as our Vice-Consul at St. Petersburg. During the Crimean War, 
the Chief of the Police came one morning to make his usual report to the Czar, “ 
Nicholas I. He reported that nothing unusual had occurred; but upon the 
Emperor pressing him, he admitted that a man had been arrested for assaulting an 
Englishman. ‘ Indeed,” said the Emperor; “let me see the man;” and the 
culprit was accordingly brought before His Imperial Majesty, who asked if he had 
any complaint to make against the Englishman. ‘Oh no,” was the answer,; “ but 
the English are our enemies, and I thought it right to attack him.” “It is true,” 
said the Emperor, “that we are at war with the English, but we have no quarrel 
with them as individuals. However, as you are so fond of fighting, you shall be 
drafted off to the Crimea as a soldier.’ He went the next morning. That exem- 
plifies, I think, the sympathy with the English which then existed, and which, 1 
believe, still exists, in the highest quarters in the Empire. It is my personal 
opinion that we Englishmen, individually, get on better with the Russians than 
with any other foreigners. Another point touched upon was the transliteration 
question, brought forward by Colonel Dalton. It is very essential that in trans- 
literating Russian names, and in putting them on to maps, and so forth, they should 
be written so as to give some sort of notion of the way in which they are pro- 
nounced in the original. Doubtless the table which is now lying before us, and 
which represents the labours of the Intelligence Division and other learned bodies, 
such as the Geographical Society, is sufficient for that object. I cordially agree 
with what Colonel Dalton has said upon one point of detail, namely, that it is un- 
fortunate that we should have resorted to what I might call a hieroglyphic com- 
bination to represent the Russian letter “J.” I cannot think that the majority of 
English people, for whom, and not for a few specialists, transliterations are made, 
can, by any possible stretch of imagination, pronounce the combination zh as 
“J.” In proof of this, if there should happen to be anyone present who is familiar 
with the Russian language, I would ask him to look at the third line from the 
bottom of the synopsis of the first lecture, and see if, without any idea of what this 
combination zh is intended to represent, he could pronounce the distinguished 
author’s name there given (Zhukovski). 
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The CuarrMANn: As no one else wishes to address the meeting, I will not detain 
you very long, except to add a few words to what has been said. As Major Murray 
said, several subjects have been touched upon which do not, at first sight, appear 
naturally to flow out of thelecture. At the same time, when one considers that the 
lecturer, in coming here for this purpose, was, in a great measure, animated by a 
desire to address those Officers in the Army who are taking up the study of Russian, 
it was not unnatural that some of those subjects should be dealt with. As regards 
the inducements for Officers to continue the study of Russian, I am very sensible, 
from my official position, of the great necessity of their doing so, if it is to be of 
any value at all. I think I said a few words at our meeting last week on the 
subject, and I am also sensible of the difficulty with regard to it. One of the 
speakers was good enough to say that I should no doubt be able, if it came before 
me Otlicially, to deal with it, and overcome the difficulty ; but it is not always so easy. 
It is now a year since the question was brought more especially to my notice, and 
1 have in various ways considered what steps could be taken to encourage Officers 
to keep up their knowledge. I must say I found the only thing that appeared to 
me at all possible in the matter was to encourage their going to the country, to 
travel in it, or to reside in it; because I am certain that to reside in a foreign 
country is the only way of really becoming fluent in conversation, and also of under- 
standing the natives in their speaking. A person who studies a language may get 
on fairly well with a master; and yet, whenever he comes to speak to somebody 
else, finds he cannot understand them at all. The Indian Government in this 
respect has been most liberal. They have given very great facilities to their Officers 
to go to Russia, and it will not have escaped your knowledge, that they have greater 
facilities than we have in the British Army, because, owing to the practice of giving 
long periods of leave in India, it is easier to arrange for those leaves of absence to 
be passed in Russia than it is in the British Army, where such long leaves are never 
allowed to Officers on full pay. Whether some special arrangement could be made 
is another thing. As the subject was mentioned, I only think it right to say that 
it has occurred to me, on looking over the results of the examinations in Russian, 
that Lam not altogether sure that the Indian Government are wise in putting the 
decimal so low as ‘25, which enables an Officer to get leave to trave) and reside 
in Russia. An instance has come to my knowledge of an Officer who, having ob- 
tained that very elementary knowledge of Russian, and thereby acquired the right 
to travel or reside in Russia, has come back again and failed to pass and get *d. 
{t has occurred to me that that was owing to preliminary knowledge being too 
little; because if you give an Officer leave, you Ought to exact a certain amount of 
preliminary knowledge from him, in order that he may not find his first two or three 
months wasted in matters he might have learned in England. I mention that inci- 
dentally to show that it is a matter that has not altogether escaped notice. As 
regards the general question of the study of Russian, we all know that the study 
has been encouraged by the War Department on professional grounds; but no one 
can fail to see that it is of great importance nationally, quite apart from the mili- 
tary reasons. I think there is probably less known by us of Russia and its in- 
habitants than of any other European nation. Speaking for myself and for most 
Englishmen, who have not much special knowledge of Russia, I think I am right 
in saying that our knowledge of that country is derived chiefly from what we read 
in the newspapers, and that must naturally be, in a certain sense, superficial and 
sometimes prejudiced. Judging ourselves by this standard, we may think that, 
possibly, other nations are not the only nations that are prejudiced. Sometimes we 
are ourselves a little. For instance, Englishmen think that no other nation has any 
right to have any aspirations whatever which would clash in any way with what 
we consider the sphere and aspirations of Englishmen, ‘Therefore, probably, other 
nations think the same. Anything that would tend to remove these asperities, and 
bring people into intercourse, is no doubt of great advantage. I am sure, as 2 
nation, we ought to encourage onr countrymen to travel in Russia, and to acquire 
the language, without which such travelling would not be so profitable. As re- 
gards the friendship between the two countries (to which Mr. Linden so kindly 
alluded), I can only say that, from my own experience, I fully endorse what he said. 
1 remember that, after the Crimean War, when the opportunity was given to mix 
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between the Officers of both Armies, there was the very greatest cordiality and 
courtesy preserved, without any exception. A few years after, I myself met a 
certain number of Russians, who formed the Staff of the Russian Legation at: Pekin, 
and they treated us in a most friendly way. They exhibited every desire to give us 
information, and to obtain the most friendly intercourse with us, and without any 
regard to the fact that our presence there was not agreeable to them—politically 
or nationally. I think I need add no more to what I have said, except to express 
the hope that what has been suggested about a Debating Society may take root. 
It would be one admirable means that Officers and others would find for keeping 
up their knowledge of Russian; and Russians who come to this country will be 
very glad to find Englishmen who are able to speak their language, and converse 
with them. If such a Society should be formed, I need only say that I shall be 
very glad to hear of it, and to give such support as one who is unacquainted with 
the language is able to afford. 1 will not detain you further by saying any more. 
I know you will heartily join with me in thanking the lecturer for the trouble he 
lias taken in coming here for two days to complete the lecture, which has been 
in many points most interesting, and not less so from the discussion which it has 
drawn out, and the views which have been expressed by many of those present. I 
will now, without further remarks, convey your thanks to Mr. Cazalet for his excel- 
lent lecture. 
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FOREIGN SECTION. 





Tas portion of the Number, hitherto the Occasional Notes, has 
now become the Foreign Section, and is reserved for articles, either 
original or compiled, on professional subjects connected with Foreign 
Naval and Military matters; also for notices of Professional Books, 
either Foreign or English. 

The Council of the Institution wish that this section shall be 
developed still further, and I have undertaken to continue my Editor- 
ship during the current year, with a view of aiding them in carrying 
out this work. It seems to me possible to make this section, 
and consequently the Journal, the means of keeping our Members 
acquainted with all naval and military progress abroad part passu 
with that progress; and I shall be glad to receive from members of 
both Services, including in the latter those of the Auxiliary Forces, 
suggestions, information, or offers of assistance. 

It is desirable, further, that I should state that, as regards editing 
the Naval matter in the Section, I shall have the aid of Naval Officers, 
thoroughly competent to give good advice and to pronounce sound 
opinions. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that, as the change from a 
quarterly to a monthly issue has been made in order to ensure the 
more prompt publication of the Lectures after their delivery than has 
hitherto been the case, the Foreign Section will, as a rule, be re- 
stricted in extent during the Lecture season in the first half of the 
year, and will be prominent in the second half. 

It is requested that communications and books for review (the 
latter under cover to the Librarian) may be addressed to me at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall Yard, London, S.W. 

LONSDALE HALE, 
Colonel R.E. ret. 
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THE NAVAL SCHOOLS OF THE CHIEF CONTINENTAL 
POWERS. 


(Continued from No. 167.) 


Compiled by Captain W. Tenison, the Manchester Regiment, from 
papers in the “ Rivista Marittima,” by 1st Class Commissary Dantr 
PaRENTI. 

Germany. 


Tue Officers of the German Navy are recruited from amongst young 
men who have satisfied the conditions of a special examination, and 
have passed a medical inspection as to their fitness for the Service. 

The instruction of the Cadets takes place partly at the Naval School 
(divided into two sections, one for Cadets, the other for Officers) and 
partly on board training ships for Cadets and for Sea Cadets.’ 

As soon as admitted, a Cadet must embark on a training ship for 
about six months, after which he must undergo a special course of 
study, which also lasts six months. At the end of this course he has 
to pass a special examination for promotion to the rank of Sea Cadet. 
He then embarks on board one of the training ships for Sea Cadets 
for a practical course, after which the first examination takes place 
for promotion to the rank of Sub-Lieutenant without commission. 
After having served in that rank, either on board ship or on land, for 
six months, he is ordered to attend a special course for naval Officers. 

The Cadets are admitted once yearly, usually in April ; application 
for admission must be made in August or September. 

A Cadet must send in with his application either a discharge certi- 
ficate from a German gymnase, a certificate of his ability to pass into 
the last class of the gymnase, or a certificate that he has successfully 
passed as Army “ aspirant.” 

The subjects of the examination for admission are :— 

Arithmetic: The Theory of Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
and Division, Roots, Proportions, Simple Equations, Decimal and 
Ordinary Fractions, Double Equations, Compound Interest, Logar- 
ithms. 


’ The following are the different ranks in the German Navy, with their approxi- 


mate equivalent in the British Service :— 


Wize-Admiral ...... Vice-Admiral. | Lieutenant zur See .. Lieutenant. 
Kontre-Admiral..... Rear-Admiral. | Unter Lieutenant zur 

Kapitan zur See .... Post Captain. | See....eeeeee...- Sub-Lieutenant. 
Korvetten Kapitan., Captain. | See Kadet ......... Midshipman. 
Kapitan-Lieutenant . Commander. | RSEREEO o\s-siaraseerecaeie.ae MORAG 


(The term Sea Cadet will, however, be retained in this paper so as not to lead 
to confusion.) 
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Geometry : Elementary Geometry, Geometrical Constructions, and 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 

Trigonometry : Elementary. 

Physics: General Properties of Bodies, Hlements of Acoustics, 
Theory of Light, Heat, and Electricity. 

French: Reading, Translation from German into French and vice 
versd, Grammatical Analysis, Syntax. 

English: Reading, Translation from German into English and 
vice versé, Grammatical Analysis. ; 

Drawing: The Execution of a Freehand Drawing. 

Age.—The age of Cadets must not be more than 19, if they have 
completed the gymnasial course, or 18, if they have not completed it. 

The Chief of the Admiralty may, however, make certain excep- 
tions. 

Board of Examination for Admission.—The applications for admis- 
sion are sent in to a Board at Kiel, composed of three naval Officers, 
nominated annually by the Chief of the Admiralty to examine and 
decide whether the candidates may be permitted to present them- 
selves for examination the following spring. Intimation of the de- 
cision of the Board is sent to the candidates or their parents; and ° 
those who are permitted to present themselves receive due notice to 
that effect from the Director of Naval Studies. 

Examination for Admission.—Before the examination, the candi- 
dates are medically inspected by a naval medical Officer, assisted by 
one or more members of the Board of Examination. The examina- 
tion takes place at Kiel, in the presence of the Board, who decide as 
to the result, and forward to the Chief of the Admiralty a report 
stating, if necessary, their opinion as to the advisability of allowing 
any unsuccessful candidate to present himself again. The Chief of 
the Admiralty orders the admission, and sends notice thereof to the 
candidates. 

Training Ship for Cadets—As soon as admitted, the Cadets have 
to take the oath, which, ipso facto, confers upon them the dignity of 
belonging to the Service. The candidates admitted are classified 
according to their age, due regard being had to those in possession of 
a gymnasial certificate, and receive their first naval and military in- 
struction on board the training ship for Cadets. The ship cruises 
during the summer months, returning to Kiel in September at latest. 
Those Cadets who have shown themselves fit to prosecute their studies 
as naval Officers obtain at the beginning of September a certificate 
of service from the Commandant of the training ship. These certifi- 
cates of service must be submitted not later than September 15 to 
the Chief of the Admiralty, from whom the Cadets will receive, in 
due course, their orders to attend the course of instruction at the 
Naval School at the beginning of October. 

Their former classification may undergo some modification, accord- 
ing to the certificates they have received. If, during the cruise, any 
Cadet has proved himself unfitted to become a naval Officer, the 
Commandant, having taken the opinion of the Officers of the ship, 
will send a report thereon to the Chief of the Admiralty, who will 
n2 
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decide whether the Cadet should be rejected or not. In the event of 
a Cadet having been rejected, and of his future entrance into the 
Army, the certificate of having passed the entrance examination as a 
Cadet will exonerate him from the examination as an Army “ aspi- 
rant.” 

Naval School. Examination for Sea Cadet.—The instruction in the 
Cadets’ section of the Naval School has for its object the continua- 
tion of the special training of the Cadets, and their preparation for 
the Sea Cadets’ Examination. At the end of a cix months’ course the 
Cadets are examined in the following subjects :— 

Navigation, Naval Sciences, Artillery, Torpedoes, and Land Tac- 
tics, Arithmetic, Solid Geometry, Spherical Trigonometry, Chemistry, 
Naval and Military Orders and Regulations, Naval Law, Matters 
appertaining to the Service in general, Topography, French and 
English, including conversation. 

The Director of Naval Studies sends at the end of the examination 
a report to the Chief of the Admiralty, and a list of the marks 
obtained by the Cadets, for conduct as well as for studies. The 
consideration of these reports will assist the Chief of the Admiralty 
in deciding whether to promote to Sea Cadets those Cadets who, by 
the result of the examination, have shown themselves fit for the post. 
If the cadres should be full, the newly promoted Sea Cadets will 
consider themselves supernumerary to the establishment until vacan- 
cies occur. They are classified by the Chief of the Admiralty accord- 
ing to the results of the examination, the reports on their conduct, 
and their service certificates. In the event of a tie, preference will 
be given to the one who has a gymnasial certificate ; but this advan- 
tage is lost in the case of Cadets who have undergone a second 
examination. 

Repetition of Examination.—Those candidates who do not present 
themselves for examination, but are, nevertheless, desirous of serving 
in the Navy, may, on the recommendation of the Director of Naval 
Studies, and with the approval of the Chief of the Admiralty, take 
part, together with the Cadets newly admitted, in the cruise on board 
the training ship, and subsequent course of studies; but a second 
repetition of the course is never permitted. 

Training Ship for Sea Cadets. First Examination for Naval Officers. 
—Sea Cadets, as soon as nominated, embark on a training ship and 
remain on board for about two years. During this period they receive 
theoretical and practical instruction for promotion te Sub-Lieutenant 
without commission (ohne patent). 

On the return of the training ship, the Commandant forwards a 
report on the services of each Cadet, in which he expresses his opinion 
as to his fitness and the progress made in his studies, in addition to 
reporting on his moral character and conduct. Should he be of 
opinion that any one of the Cadets is unfitted for this career, he must 
report the fact to the Chief of the Admiralty. 

The Cadets have then to pass their first examination for promotion 
to Officers, the subjects of which are :— 

Navigation, Naval Sciences, Artillery, Torpedoes, Submarine Mines, 
Steam Engines, Organization of the Navy, Naval Administration, 
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Ships’ Crews, Officers’ Duties, Honours and Salutes, Naval Law, 
Relations with young Officers and Men. 

At the end of the examination, the Board sends to the Director of 
Naval Studies, who forwards it to the Chief of the Admiralty, a 
detailed report of the success obtained by each candidate. Those Sea 
Cadets whose record of service is not altogether favourable, and those 
who have not passed the examination successfully, may be employed 
by the Chief of the Admiralty while preparing for re-examination, 
and merit favourable marks for their character and private conduct. 

Promotion to Sub-Lieutenant without Commission (ohne Patent).— 
Those Sea Cadets who have passed the first examination for Officers 
and have obtained a favourable certificate of service from the Com- 
mandant of the training ship do not obtain their promotion to Sub- 
Lieutenant without commission, unless they obtain the votes of all 
the Officers of the naval station to which they may be attached, their 
names having been sent beforehand by the Chief of the Admiralty to 
the Commandant of the station. If all the Officers are opposed to 
the nomination of a candidate, he must consider himself rejected ; 
also, when a minority only of the votes are against him, if the reason 
for his rejection is valid. The Chief of the Admiralty adju-icates 
without appeal as to the admission or exclusion of a candidate, a list 
of the Officers who voted in favour of the candidate and the reasons 
for his rejection being duly recorded. Promotions to Sub-Lieutenant 
on the effective list take place as vacancies occur. 

Examination for Naval Officers on the Effective List—Sub-Lieuten- 
ants without commission are employed at the discretion of the Chief 
of the Admiralty, either on board ship or in some naval department 
on land, during the summer months. In the autumn they receive 
orders to attend a course of about eleven months’ duration in the 
Officers’ section of the Naval School, which may be either consecutive 
or interrupted during the summer months, at the discretion of the 
Chief of the Admiralty. Sea Cadets who have passed their examina- 
tion, but have not yet been promoted, may also obtain permission to 
attend this course, in order to enable them to complete their theoreti- 
cal education, and in preparation for the necessary examinations for 
obtaining a commission. This examination takes place at Kiel, 
immediately on the termination of the Officers’ course, in the presence 
of the Board of Examination for Cadets and Officers. The subjects 
of examination are :— 

Navigation, Rigging and Naval Tactics, Artillery, Steam Engines, 
Torpedoes, Mines, Naval Construction, Natural Sciences, Mechauics, 
Fortification, Land Tactics, Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane 

and Solid Geometry), Trigonometry, French and English, and Drawing. 

On the termination of the examination the Board sends its report 
to the Director of Naval Studies, together with a table showing the 
results obtained. The Board may recommend, as specially distin- 
guished, those candidates who have given proof of extraordinary or 
superior attainments, and may recommend a repetition of the exami- 
nation for those who have been unsuccessful. In accordance with 
these recommendations, the Chief of the Admiralty grants to those 
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who have been successful a certificate of fitness as naval Officers, 
special mention to those who have distinguished themselves, and per- 
mission to repeat tLe examination to those who have been unsuccessful. 
Special mention confers the right of priority in the general classifica- 
tion. The Chief of the Admiralty may grant commissions at the same 
time as certificates of fitness. 

The following documents are required hefore admission to the 
Naval School :— 

1. Certificate of birth and baptism. 

2. Social position of family. 

3. Autobiography, written under the supervision of, and attested 
by, an official, detailing the place of birth, the rank of father, the 
family of mother, the parents’ religion, whether both parents are 
alive or if there has been a second marriage, the candidate’s religion, 
a tabular statement of the candidate’s former studies, any illness he 
may have suffered from, changes of domicile, and the French and 
English authors he has read. 

4. A statement of the education he has received, together with all 
school certificates. 

5. Gymnasial certificates as before stated, or certificate of having 
passed the examination as “ aspirant” in the Army. 

6. A certificate from a swimming master; the candidate must have 
successfully passed through a test in swimming of at least half an 
hour’s duration. 

7. A certificate of fitness for the Service from a superior naval or 
military medical authority. 

8. A deed guaranteeing a sufficiency of means for the purchase of 
the outfit, payment of fees for sustenance, &c. 

Outfit—The Cadet’s uniform and wardrobe has to be provided, 
according to a scale strictly laid down, at the parents’ cost, either 
from the public clothing establishments on the Baltic station, or from 
one of the furnishers of clothing approved by the authorities, through 
whom all payments must be made. The Cadets are provided with 
dirk and belt, also bed furniture and towels, at the public expense, 
A payment of 20 marks must be made monthly for repairs, &c. The 
Sea Cadet’s outfit will also be furnished at the parents’ expense. 

Maintenance.—-Parents and guardians must send in, together with 
the candidate’s application for admission, a duly attested deed, bind- 
ing them to pay all necessary expenses. All payments must be 
made in advance: that for the first four months immediately on the 
Cadet’s admission, and afterwards monthly. 

Medical Examination Certificate—The medical certificate from a 
superior naval or military medical authority, furnished by each can- 
didate for admission, must give previse information as to the constitu- 
tion, chest measurement, strength, &c., also precise details as to the 
candidate's sight, as ascertained by the Snellen scale and by special 
colour tests. Any defect of vision or colour blindness will disqualify 
a candidate. 


Dishursements.—The following are approximately the sums to be 
paid for each candidate :— 
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First Year. 
Complete outfit on admission .. on .- 800 marks. 
Subsistence for twelve months ‘id tees || eee 


Supplementary ditto during attendance at the 
Naval School a a “e opie RODS: 95 


Total .. :1,670_,, 


Second Year. 


Sea Cadet’s outfit ey ala sie .- 0900 marks. 
Subsistence for twelve months te sean Gee ee 


Dotale 00 + Bee0 nes 


Third Year. 


Subsistence for twelve months oe .- 720 marks. 
Officer’s outfit at end of third year .. oo §©=— 90D. 


Approximate grand total, 4,510 marks, or 225/. 10s. 


In addition to these disbursements, the candidate’s family must 
guarantee for ten years from the date of his promotion to Officer an 
annual allowance of 600 marks over and above his pay. 

The following is the document by which a parent or guardian binds 
himself to defray all necessary expenses :— 

‘“‘T am acquainted with the orders promulgated by His Majesty for 
admission into the corps of naval Officers, and the regulations issued 
by the Chief of the Admiralty. 

“T, therefore, bind myself to provide for the candidate (son, 
nephew, ward, &c.)——- 

“a. His first outfit on admission ; 

“bo. A monthly subvention of at least 60 marks until his promotion 
to Officer, and to guarantee a monthly allowance of at least 50 marks 
in addition to his pay for ten years subsequently ; 

*¢ To pay a supplement of 150 marks during his attendance at 
the Cadets’ course of the Naval School; and 

“d, To defray the expenses of outfit on embarkation on the train- 
ing ship as sea Cadet, as well as those on promotion to Officer. 


a Ie Pe Signed............ be Site creians 
SDAte ie SiS OIek Rus OseaseWuendveadd” 
_The Naval School and the Naval Academy.—The Naval School is 
divided into two courses, the one preparatory, the other for Officers. 
During the preparatory course, Cadets obtain all necessary instrac- 
tion to enable them to obtain the rank of Sea Cadet, when they are 
admitted to the second course, which lasts two years. During this 
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time they receive practical and theoretical instruction on board train- 
ing ships, and, at its termination (provided they pass successfully 
the prescribed examinations), they are promoted to Sub-Lieutenants 
withont commission. <A final course of studies of eleven months, 
followed by an examination and the suffrage of the Officers of the 
naval station to which they may be attached, places them in a posi- 
tion to receive their commission, when they are definitely admitted 
into the corps of naval Officers with the effective rank of Sub- 
Lieutenant. 

At the Naval Academy, more advanced courses are held for Officers, 
to enable them to obtain a higher professional education, and to fit 
them for the superior appointments in the Navy. The instruction is 
divided into two courses, each of seven months. 

Both at the Naval School and Academy, vacations are allowed 
three times in the year—4 weeks in the summer, 14 days at Christ- 
mas, and 8 days at Easter. Both School and Academy are under the 
supervision of the Director of Naval Studies. The School is under 
the authority of the Commandant of the Baltic Station as far as 
discipline is concerned, but as regards instruction and administration 
it is directly subject to the Admiralty. 

The Director of Naval Studies is also Director of the Academy and 
Naval School; and, like the Colonel of a regiment, has authority over 
the civil and military personnel of both. He issues orders and super- 
intends the instruction given, the studies of the pupils, and the 
interior management. He supervises the staff of Instructors, fixes 
the hours of instruction, and modifies the programme of studies 
when necessary. He is assisted by an Officer whose position is equi- 
valent to that of the Commandant of a battalion, and whose duties 
are :— 

To supervise the internal management of the Academy and 
School ; . 

To control the duration of the stadies and the attendance of the 
students at the Naval Academy ; to inspect, daily, the Naval School ; 
and 

To look after the staff of servants, &c., attached to the School. 
Three Inspecting Officers are told off to look after the pupils and the 
details at the School. 

In the event of the absence or illness of the Director, another 
Officer is detailed by the Chief of the Admiralty to replace him. An 
administrative Officer is attached to the School as Chief Secretary and 
Librarian ; he regulates the administrative service, and has charge of 
the School library, of the library of the Academy, and of the central 
library of the Baltic Naval Station. 

The.general economic administration, and the regulation and pre- 
servation of the scientific collections, apparatus, models, educational 
books, fencing, and gymnastic appliances are entrusted to an admin- 
istrative Officer, the Treasurer, in accordance with the instructions 
issued for the economic administration of educational naval institu- 
tions. 

A uaval medical Officer has charge of the sanitary department. 
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The staff of Instructors at the Naval School is composed of :— 

a. Ordinary civilian professors employed by the State. 

b. Officers and naval employés attached exclusively as Instructors. 

c. Officers, employés, and professors who are entrusted with in- 
struction in addition to their other duties. They receive varying 
salaries fixed by the Admiralty, according to the importance of the 
instruction and the number of lectures they give. 

At the Naval School the Cadets and Sea Cadets are quartered in 
the School buildings as far as the accommodation will allow. Those 
Officers and Cadets for whom no quarters are available must provide 
themselves with lodgings at their own expense. A mess is established 
in the School, of which all Cadets quartered there must be members. 
The subscriptions and payments thereto are fixed by the Director. 
The Inspecting Officer on duty must mess with the students, but 
Officers ordered to attend the Naval School must mess at the garrison 
Officers’ mess. 

All books, writing and drawing materials must be provided by 
Cadets and Sea Cadets at their own cost. 

Marks and Hxaminations.—The Instructors, in weekly reports to 
the Director of Studies, communicate to him their opinion as to the 
progress and conduct of the pupils. At the end of every three 
months, preliminary examinations are held, to which the pupils are 
subjected in the following manner :— 

The Director of Studies, having received from each of the Instruc- 
tors a paper of questions, requires the pupils to solve them on the 
spot, under the supervision of the respective Instructors. When this 
part of the examination is over, the pupils are called up for public 
examination. A record is keptof the marks obtained for the solution 
of the questions, and in public examination at the end of each quarter, 
which are all added up together, and serve to determine the annual 
classification. 

Annual Report.—At the end of the course for Cadets and for naval 
Officers, a meeting takes place amongst the Instructors, who record 
their opinion as to the procedure and result of the instruction, and 
bring forward, when necessary, any proposed modification in the 
programme, in the number of lectures, &c. The Director of Studies, 
in a special report to the Chief of the Admiralty, sums up the In- 
structors’ reports, mentioning their proposals and adding his opinion 
thereon. He also makes a special report on the Instructors and the 
work done by them. 

Officers of any rank may, in addition to those specially ordered to 
do so, attend the courses at the Academy as outside students, provided 

the Director of Studies assents thereto. The order to attend the 
Academy is given only to those Officers who, by their former services, 
their conduct, or their special talents, give promise that the oppor- 
tunity given them to perfect their professional education will be of 
real advantage to the State. Candidates must send in their applica- 
tion before the 3lst May to the authority under whom they are 
serving, who will forward it on, after adding a copy of the personal 
records of the applicant, to the Commandant of the station. The 
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latter, in his turn, transmits it, together with all documents necessary 
for establishing the applicant’s suitability, to the Chief of the Admi- 
ralty, who decides on the merit of each. The lectures at the 
Academy are divided into two courses, from October to May, as 
follows :— 

First Course.—A brief repetition of elementary mathematics, ana- 
lytical geometry, fundamental principles of organic chemistry and 
of inorganic chemistry, and the whole of plain and experimental 
physics. Organization of the Navy, manceuvring and naval tactics. 
Land tactics from the general strategical point of view, having 
special regard to the conditions of engagements, disembarkations, 
&e. Fortitication, especially as applied to sea coasts. The funda- 
mental principles of naval law, and of international law. The study 
of observations, and the use of the most important astronomical and 
topographical instruments. The construction of harbours. Hygiene, 
especially naval hygiene. Geography in general. 

Second Course.—History of naval warfare. Artillery. Torpedoes. 
Engines. Naval construction. Electricity. Nautical astronomy. 
Higher mathematics. Principles of national economy. Natural 
history of the sea. 

Every student must take up at least one foreign language. 

During the summer months, from May to October, the Officers 
attending the Naval Academy are employed on practical service, 
which is, however, limited to— 

1. The Officers of the first course who have not yet had practice in 
surveying. 

2. The Officers of the second course, as far as regards hydrographic 
exercises on board a ship attached to the station for that purpose. 

3. Facilitating the use of nautical, astronomical, and topographical 
instruments, to practising astronomical observations, and carrying 
out the triangulation of a district with the necessary calculations. 

Written Examination and Report—At the end of December and 
April an examination is held in order to keep up the interest of the 
Officers and stimulate them to study, in which various problems are 
set for solution, the time allowed for each being limited to one hour. 
According to the result of these examinations, an Officer is permitted, 
or not, to attend the second course. 

Eight days after the termination of the course, the Instructors 
make a verbal report to the Director as to the results of the instruc- 
tion; on these the Director bases his report to the Chief of the 
Admiralty, as in the case of the Naval School. He reports individu- 
ally on each student, bringing to special notice any who by particular 
assiduity or attainments deserve to be specially recognized, at the 
same time bringing forward the names of any who have proved them- 
selves good linguists, or possess any special technical attainments. 
He also mentions the name of any student who, in his opinion, 
has proved himself unfitted to be permitted to attend the second 
course. 

At the end of the second year every student obtains a certificate, in 
which are recorded the results of the several practical tests, and of 
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the written examinations, and the reports of the Instructors. These 
certificates are signed by the Chief of the Admiralty. 


Other Schools. 


School of Engineers, whose object is to instruct theoretically the 
different classes of engineers. The course begins in October and 
ends in March. The instruction is carried on in an ascending scale— 
engines, mathematics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, Service regula- 
tions, and languages. 

School of Pilotage, divided into two classes, one for masters, the 
other for pilots. 

Artillery and Torpedo Schools, established at Kiel in 1877. 

School of Telegraphy. Commissariat School. 

Divisional Schools.—For sailors and the personnel of the dockyards 
in the two naval stations, and the Sectional School at Friedrichsort. 
Their object is to assist the intellectual development of the crews 
during their hours of leisure. ‘The instruction is imparted by engi- 
neers, warrant officers, and ordinary teachers. Corporals and sailors 
of good conduct may prepare themselves there for admission to the 
Schools of Pilotage and Gunnery. The Divisional Schools, as far as. 
concerns the personnel of the dockyards, in addition to providing 
general instruction, tend specially to prepare those who, in the Com- 
mandant’s opinion, are not sufficiently advanced for the Engineers” 
School. 

There is also an examination for master carpenters. 

The Sectional School at Friedrichsort tends to give to those 
gunners who aspire to the rank of corporal that degree of education 
which may be useful to them. Those students who distinguish them- 
selves obtain the right to attend the Higher Pyrotechnical School. 
The courses are from Ist October to end of April. 

Preparatory School.—¥or one-year volunteers in the Navy, who 
intend to pass into the Reserve at the end of their active service. 


(To be continued.) 
































THE SPANISH ARMY IN THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. 


Geographical Notice—Military Expeditions—Recent Events—Battles of Oue 
and Ketan. 


By Don Francisco J. pz Moya, Capt., Spanish Artillery. 
Translated by Lt.-Col. J. C. Datron, R.A., D.A.A.G. 


TRANSLATOR’S REMARKS. 


Tue article from which this is translated appeared in the “‘ Memorial 
de Artilleria ” for August, 1891. Unfortunately, it was unaccompanied 
by a map, and as the subject deals with a part of the world but very 
little known, a map is doubly necessary to illustrate and explain the 
letter-press. I have, therefore, prepared a simple map to show 
the Caroline Group, and an inset of the island of Ponapi, or Ascension, 
which was the scene of the sanguinary fighting herein recorded. The 
original article contained many typographical errors which I have 
endeavoured to correct; but there are a few names mentioned which 
I have failed to trace on any map. 
J. C. D. 
December, 1891. 


3% 


Tue Caroline Islands or New Philippines, situated in the most 
northerly part of Oceania, were discovered by Magallanes, a.p. 1521. 
They are divided into three clusters: the Western, Central, and 
Eastern, and form an extensive archipelago of more than 500 islands, 
classified into 48 principal groups. 

Situated in the middle of the Pacific Ocean they lie to the S. of 
the Mariana Islands, E. of the Philippines, and N. of New Guinea. 

The geological conditions of the ground are of similar formation 
to those of the Philippines, of which they form a part in the Spanish 
possessions in Oceania. The extensive and endless series of islands 
and islets disseminated in the sea, but with identical orographic and 
climatic conditions, indicate to the enquiring investigator the presence 
of the Ancient Continent, destroyed by volcanic phenomena, to whose 
incessant action, and to the action of the sea, its soil, which is rich in 
basaltic groups and reefs of coral, is partly due. 

The relative position of each of these islands cannot be exactly 
determined, but the total area of this group, which is one of the 
richest and most important in Micronesia, amounts to some 50,000 
square leagues (about a million and a half square miles) lying between 
the 135th and 180th degrees of E. Longitude (meridian of San 
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Fernando), and between the Equator and the 12th degree of N. 
Latitude, some 3,000 miles from Manila.? 

Amongst the principal groups may be cited those of Yap, Ualan, 
Hogolu,? Tugulo,’ Arrecifes,* Ponapi, Uluti, Seniavin, Duperrey, Lukunor, 
Nukuor, Namuluk, Pimipenta,® Ulebi,? Tavugui,’ and the Archipelagos 
of Marshall, Gilbert, and Mulgrave.? 

The population belongs to the Malayan or Papuan race, of the 
same religious faith and customs as all the Oceanic populations ; 
organised in isolated governments, mostly dependents of petty kings, 
of whom the most important resides in Lamurech.6 The number 
of inhabitants is over 70,000. 

The conditions of civilisation of the tribes contend with the 
backwardness of the regions. The North Americans and Germans, 
who, for a long time past, have been watching these seas, have 
altered the native character considerably, causing it to be educated 
far above our atmosphere, and replacing the bows and arrows 
characteristic of the country by the modern rifle. 

Up to now this archipelago, like those of the Mariana and Palaos, 
has produced nothing for Spain, which country has, almost ever since 
the discovery of these islands, left them to their own resonrces, 
with the exception of those occupied by the Spanish detachments 
from Guajan.? The geographical position of this part of Oceania is 
the true key of the Pacific, and is destined to become most important, 
both for Colonial security and for trade between Asia and America. 
The day is not far distant when the Panama Canal will be opened, a 
circumstance which most certainly has not escaped the notice of 
European policy, and is shown, by the ambition of England and 
Germany to establish there their missionaries in order to obtain 
passively that which they never could by force. Of this method of 
conquest, a melancholy proof is the loss of the Spanish possessions in 
North Borneo, ceded to England in March, 1885, by the Protocol of 
Jolo, through which England obtained an extent of 50,000 square 
kilometres (19,520 square miles), now covered by the splendid 
possessions of Labuan, Sandakan, and Caya, the centre of the com- 
mercial life of the island, and a station dangerous to the future of 
Spanish Micronesia. 

The climate of the Caroline Islands is mild, and the produce the 
same as in the Philippines. The prevailing winds are the N.E., from 
November to June, and the W. from July to October. 


1 The German-Spanish Agreement of 17th December, 18835, fixed the limits 
within which Spain can exercise jurisdiction as between 133° and 164° Longitude 
E. of Greenwich, and from the Equator to 11° N. Latitude. 

2 Or Truk. 

3 Or Pingelap. 

4 Or Providence Island. 

> These I cannot trace. 

6 2? Wolea or Ulie. 

7 Other important groups not mentioned in this list are Palaos (or Pellew 
Islands) ; Lamotrek (or Swede Islands) ; Enderby Islands; Hall Islands, &c. 

8 ? Lamotrek Island. 


9 Mariana Group.—J. C. D, 
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The Group of Yap consists of six islands. The most important, 
which gives its name to the group, was explored 6th January, 
1858, by Alvaro de Saavedra, and is the largest and most important 
in the western part of the archipelago. Its soil is fertile and hilly, 
especially in the extreme north, the heights reaching 160 to 170 
metres (525 ft.) in the Buray range. Its circumference amounts to 
fifty-four English miles, and the safest port is that of Tomil, lying 
between Capes Tomil and ull. 

The Island of Ualan, discovered 14th September, 1529, by the 
same Captain, is one of the most fertile in the archipelago, and has 
splendid anchorages. The ground is undulating, the hills being 
covered with a rich and luxuriant vegetation. From their structure 
and analysis they point to volcanic origin. In the central part, and 
commanding the entire coast, rises the peak of Teyva (? Mt. Crozier), 
some 700 metres (2,297 ft.) above the sea level. 

The Group of Hogolu (or Truk), also explored by Saavedra, is made 
up of forty islets, of which only the centre ones are inhabited ; they 
are equally fertile and luxuriant. Its surface is undulating and the 
islands in the centre of the group are loftier than the others; 
the circumference of the largest being about forty English miles. The 
position of the principal island, Hogolu (? Ruk, or Moen), is 9° 21 
N. Latitude (? 7’ 21’) and 15° E. of the Island of Guajan.’ 

The Island of Ponapi, one of the Seniavin Group, was discovered 
in A.D. 1542, by Ruy Lopez de Villaldos. The group is made up of 
sixteen islands, of which Ponapi is the largest, and some seventy 
English miles in circumference. The surface is very undulating, and 
the greatest heights are to be found in the east, where there is a 
mountain 950 metres high (3,117 ft.), and towards the north, which 
ends in a huge rocky peak with an elevation of 335 metres (1,098 ft.). 

M. de la Graviére, who ascribes the discovery of these islands to | 
the Russians, A.p. 1828, states that it was in this Island of Ponapi 
that the crew of the “La Pérouse” met with such a disastrous 
fate. 

The Islands of Duperrey, discovered in A.D. 1545, are composed of 
three small low islets covered with dense forest, called Mongol,? 
Ugai, and Aura. 

The Group of Lukunor, explored s.p. 1550, is made up of ninety 
islets, the most notable being that which gives its name to the group, 
owing to its fine semi-circular port, Kamisso, which affords safe 
anchorage, sheltered from the prevailing winds. 

The Group of Nukuor, discovered at the same time as above, is 
composed of twelve small low islands, mostly inhabited. 

The Lamurech® Group, also discovered at the same time, is the 
residence of one of the principal petty kings (reyezuelos), and is 
composed of a considerable group of fertile and mountainous islands, 
with some good ports. 


1 Some 7° E. of Guajan would be nearer the mark. 
2 Mokil. 
5 2? Lamotrek.—J. C. D. 
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The Group of Ulebi' was visited a.p. 1686 by the pilot, Francisco 
Lezcano, who counted up to twenty islands, most of which are in- 
habited. 

We can mainiain truthfully that all the islands, or the majority of 
those which compose the Caroline Archipelago, including those called 
the Marshall and (Gilbert Islands, were discovered and explored by 
Spaniards during the whole of the sixteenth century, and beginning 
of the seventeenth. The want of means of communication, and the 
absence of obligation on the part of the Spanish Government to pro- 
ceed to occupy them, caused the English and American explorers to 
appropriate, during their voyages, the right of conquest, as we see by 
many foreign geographers, who have kindly given to many islands 
the names of the naturalists who have explored their soil, or of the 
vessels which have anchored in their waters. 


I. 


The Caroline Islands have never been completely abandoned since 
their conquest, as is shown by the fact that the Government of the 
Archipelago has at times dispatched scientific and military expedi- 
tions for various reasons, and. definitely occupied the islands A.p. 
1700. Amongst these expeditions, the following are especially worthy 
of mention :— 


(1) That of 1526, under Toribio Alonso de Salazar, composed of 
two boats and fighting men, who, after visiting some of the 
islands on the Western side, put in at Palaos, where they 
left missionaries. 

(2) In 1529, under Alvaro de Saavedra. 

(3) In 1543, under Ruy Lopez de Villabolos. 

(4) In 1565, under Miguel Lopez de Legazpi. 

(5) In 1595, under Pedro Fernandez de Quiros. 

(6) In 1686, under the pilot, Francisco Lezcano, who gave the 
name by which they are known (Caroline Islands) in honour 
of King Carlos 11. 

(7) In 1697, organised by the Jesuits. 

(8) In March, 1708, by the same, with missionaries of the Order 
and twenty-five soldiers; but neither of these two last ar- 
rived at their destination, owing to difficulties of navigation. 

(9) In 1709, organised in Cavite’ by the experienced pilot, 
Miguel de Elorriaga, composed of two missionaries and 
thirty soldiers. 

(10) In 1710, under sergeant-major D. Francisco Pradilla, with 
ninety native soldiers and four Jesuit missionaries, which 
disembarked in the island of St. Andrew, or Sonrosol. This 
expedition made the first map of the Archipelago, and 
gave the first martyrs to the Faith. 

(Al) In 1712 the Jesuit Father Rafael Serrano organised another 


1? Ulie or Wolea. 
2 In the Island of Luzon, near Manila.—J. C. D. 
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expedition, composed of thirty soldiers and four missionaries, 
in the hope of rescuing what remained of the former expedi- 
tion in Sonrosol; but the vessel (patache}, which was com- 
manded by the famous D. Blas de Lezo, was wrecked in the 
rocks of Marinduque, and the whole party was drowned. 

(12) In the same year, 1712, the ship which led the “ Real 
Situado”’ to the Mariana Islands succeeded in disembarking 
in the above-mentioned island (Sonrosol), and heard from 
the natives of the glorious martyrdom of our mission. 

(13) In 1731 the Jesuit Father Antonio Cantova organised an 
expedition of four Jesuit missionaries and twenty native 
soldiers, disembarked in the Yap Group, where they definitely 
established themselves, and commenced their work of 
Christianising. 

(14) Following this expedition, another left Manila in May, 
1733, under the Jesuit Father Victor Ubalteco, consisting 
of a religious mission with forty native soldiers and one 
Officer. This party disembarked in the island of Talalep,! 
and heard of the disastrous fate of Father Cantova and his 
companions. 


III. 


In some of these islands the spirit of adventure has gone so far as 
to found factories and establish missions, as in the island of Ponapi. 

This fine island, which, from its importance and position, may be con- 
sidered as the capital of the eastern part of the archipelago, is situated 
7’ N. Latitude, and 158° 15’ Longitude (KE. of Greenwich), and is in 
shape somewhat elliptical, the major axis being some 17 kilometres 
(113 miles) long. 

In the year 1852, four missionaries proceeding from North America, 
(lisembarked here, and were so successful that ten years later they 
had become absolute masters of the greater part of the archipelago, 
in which they had 5 missions, 12 ministers, 13 evangelisers, and 
23 native masters; 43 schools, with about 4,000 members; 3 upper 
schools, besides a quantity of elementary schools, with an attendance 
of 2,000 pupils. There are, moreover, in Qua,’ 250 Christians, a 
printing office for reformed propaganda, and a fleet of small vessels 
for the necessities of the Colony. 

There were not wanting Spanish missionaries; but owing to the 
competition with the Americans, who had greater advantages, their 
work was made more than difficult; it was impossible. 

International events at home, in 1875 and 1885, obliged the Spanish 
Government to establish regular forces in that part of its dominions, 
the Governor of the island at this time being D. Isidro Posadillo, 
Captain in the Navy, who, at the head of a mission of Capuchins and 
fifty of the Philippine Disciplinary Corps, took official possession of 
the island, his only support on which to fall back being the “* Maria 


\ Falalep (Uluti Group). __ 
* Oa on east coast of Ponapi.—d, C. D. 
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de Molina,” a useless vessel (ponton) which had taken three mout!rs 
to make the voyage thatan ordinary ship can do in about twelve days. 

What happened in the island? It is difficult to say. General 
opinion seems to aver that the rivalry between the Catholic an¢d 
Protestant missionaries caused the conflict, which fermented amongst 
the natives the desire to rebel, the result being that in one and the 
same day the Spanish soldiers and priests, as well as the foreign 
ministers and settlers, were massacred. 

We will detail the events which occurred. Cn June 30th, 1887, the 
Kanacas (natives) whom Posadilla had to work in the Colony disap- 
peared from the works, and on his enquiring through an interpreter 
the motive for this desertion, he was infermed by the petty kings 
“ That though the Governor might be Governor, they were kings there. 
and could do more.”’ These words left no doubt as to the attitude of 
the Kanacas. so Captain Posadillo ordered Alferez (Ensign) Martinez, 
with twenty-four men, to punish this insolence. 

This small force encountered the rebel tribe near the town of Jocoy,' 
where, at the first shots fired, twelve of the Disciplinary troops went 
over to the enemy, leaving the gallant Martinez alone with twelve 
men. He and his men made a desperate resistance, all (except one) 
dying heroically on the battle-field. One soldier alone survived the 
massacre ; and badly wounded, and worn out, was able to bring the 
fatal news to the Spanish Colony. 

Captain Posadillo, irritated at the news of the treason and defeat. 
harangued the force under his command, and at once set out in search 
of the rebels at the head of the forty men who remained, and was 
obliged, after a sanguinary struggle, to retire to Government House 
with only half his force. : 

In view of the serious state of. affairs and fear for the future, 
Pesadillo at once arranged for the embarkation on board the 
‘* Maria de Molina” of the Missionary fathers, the women and 
children, whilst he himself, with the diminutive force left to him, 
entrenched himself in his position and awaited the onslaught of the 
rebels. On July 2nd, 1887, he was attacked by the Kanacas in 
force, and with great bravery held his post during the 3rd and 4th, 
after which, want of men, rest, and ammunition, determined him to 
embark on the ship, by which means, on the morning of the 5th. 
favoured by a torrential rain, and believing he had not been observed, 
he effected his retreat, and gained a boat which was awaiting him on 
the beach; but hardly was he embarked when a considerable number 
of vintas (natives) threw themselves against the fugitives, who had 
to engage in another titanic fight, which in spite of the disproportion 
in numbers would not have been so disastrous, had not the boat, 
which in the ardour of the contest was left without a helmsman, 
struck on the reefs, on which the slaughter was terrific, only two 
natives succeeding in gaining the ship by swimming. 

In this memorable and desperate contest, the brave Captain 
Posadillo, mortally wounded in the chest with four buliets, defended 


1 Not marked on map.—J.C. D. 
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himself like a hero, and finally succumbed to the hatchet blows of the 
infidels. The valiant Dr. Cardona, who had joined the detachment 
on hearing of the defeat, and who, though seriously wounded, attended 
to the soldiers before himself, died heroically with his chief. 

The resistance of the Spaniards, nevertheless, lasted some hours ; 
and the night of the 5th July, 1887, came to cover with its gloomy 
pall that day so disastrous in Spanish history. At daybreak on the 
6th, the Spanish Ensign no longer floated over the Caroline 
Archipelago, and half-a-dozen badly wounded men, and a few terrified 
and prostrated missionaries and defenceless women found themselves 
on board the ship, struggling to get to land, ashamed of their 
impotency. 

It is not our object here, when relating these events, and showing 
up the abandonment of our forces in our Southern possessions, to 
suggest the energetic measures which are necessary, and which 
evidently do not consist in isolated expeditions of 100 men, and 
therefore, we continue our narration. 

Subsequent to these unfortunate events, which in addition to 
the irreparable loss above quoted, involved the country in fresh 
diplomatic troubles (with Germany), another sanguinary occurrence 
happened in the same island. Lieutenant Porras, who commanded 
the post, and twenty-seven soldiers were surprised while in the act 
of constructing a fort, and barbarously assassinated by the Metalanim! 
tribe. 

IV. 

The attitude of the population of the islands towards the Spanish 
arms could not have been more hostile; it was absolutely necessary 
to vindicate the honour of the Spanish Flag, and the Government, 
recognising this, organised a military expedition in Manila of 400 
men under the command of D. Isidro Perez de Soto, Colonel of 
Infantry, with Major Victor Diez Martinez of the Artillery, as second 
incommand. ‘The force was made ap of one company of the 2nd 
Battalion of Peninsular Artillery under Captain Monasterio, with 
Lieutenants Fandos, Sergio, and Bebrean (attached) ; two companies 
of Native Infantry of the 68th and 73rd Regiments under Captains 
Sastre and Abriat, and one company of Marine Infantry under 
Captain Vazquez. 

This expedition embarked at Manila on August 15th, 1890, on 
board the war cruisers ‘‘ Velasco”? and ‘‘ Ulloa” and the merchant 
steamer “ Salvadora” with munitions and victuals for the campaign, 
and picked up at the island of Jolo the company of the 74th Regi- 
ment under Captain Romerales, thus bringing up the total strength 
of the force to 100 men. Onthe lst September, 1890, the expedition 
arrived at the Island of Ponapi and disembarked, being joined by 
the company of the 71st Regiment under Captain Vilches, which 
garrisoned the island. It was settled at a council of war, that the 
Metalanim tribe should be punished first of all, as they had massacred 
the Spaniards. 

1 Island of Ponapi.—J. C. D. 
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The most logical plan would have been to attack the town of Oua 
by sea, in order to get at the rebel tribe which was strongly entrenched 
some 1] kilometres (64 miles) from the settlements, and therefore, 
rendering an expedition by land exceedingly risky. The country iz 
which the rebels were, was absolutely unknown, and they were 
defended by a thick forest full of natural obstacles. 

Colonel Soto, in opposition to the general opinion, decided to operate 
by land, and therefore, on the 13th September, 1890, leaving one 
company of infantry in the settlement, he toox command of all the 
forces and marched in search of the enemy. When only 1} miles 
on their way, the column found it necessary to cross the forest ; 
paths had to be cut with hatchets; a heavy rain descended and 
spoilt all the month’s provisions, and after a terrible night spent 
in the forest, during which the downpour continued, the worn out 
column was forced to return to the settlement. 

In view of this fiasco and the practical demonstration of the 
impossibility of operations by land, the column next embarked, and 
on the 16th September, 1890, disembarked on the beach of Palitipao,' 
and under the protection of a cannonade from the ships took up 
positions and camped in the bajais (sic) which had been abandoned 
by the natives. On the night of this date, Colonel Soto, who had 
shown signs of anger and moodiness since the affair in the wood, 
and also considered his military reputation damaged because he had 
promised to take the expedition by land without having succeeded, 
committed suicide by firing off his revolver into his mouth while 
lying down on his camp bed. This unexpected affair caused the 
expedition to be re-embarked in order to take the opinion of the 
senior Naval Officers who decided to march on Oua, where according 
to news, the rebels were entrenched. On the night of the 18th, the 
town of Owa came in view, the natives being entrenched on the shore. 
The bombardment by the ships prepared the way for the disem- 
barkation which was effected on the morning of the 19th, Captain 
Monasterio being in command of the company of Artillery, and 
Lieutenant Terraza and Attaché Panfil being with another half com- 
pany. These latter had arrived a few days previously in the 
‘* Antonio Muioz.” Then the companies of the Native Infantry, 
Regiments Nos. 68 and 73, and the company of Marine Artillery 
disembarked, and in water chest-deep, advanced to the attack of the 
enemy’s trenches, which, situated all along the shore, opened a brisk 
fire with slingsand muskets. The result was that after six hours of 
fighting under the worst conditions, the Spaniards captured the 
trenches with a loss of twenty killed and wounded. 

The chief glory of the day fell to the artillery led by Capt. 
Monasterio, and Lieutenants Fandos, Sergio, Terraza, Cebrian, and 
Pantil, who assaulted and took the enemy’s position at the point of 
the bayonet under a hail of bullets. 

The enemy, disorganised, fled for the town, taking refuge in the 
buildings and Protestant church from which, notwithstanding its 
white flag, they opened a lively fire, but were soon dislodged by the 

1 Pillapletao River.—J. C. D. 
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victorious troops, losing altogether in the two actions over 100 killed 
and wounded. 

This important military operation terminated with the complete 
occupation of the territory of Oua, the buildings of which, as well as 
those of Harra,' Chalapap,’ and the Protestant convent were devoured 
by flames; the entrenchments on the beach, mostly composed of 
great trunks of trees protected by deep ditches, being also destroyed. 
The following distinguished themselves in this engagement, viz., 
Captain de Beltran de Lis (infantry), who was badly wounded, the 
Capuchin Father Augustin de Aries, Chief of the Mission of 
Metalanim, the Portuguese Guide Cristian Barbu, and the German 
subject Herr Narmu, Port Officer. 

On September 25th, 1890, the “ Antonio Muiioz” left Ponapi 
bearing the official despatches and conveying the wounded. The 
Spanish troops who returned to Santiago de la Ascension® agreed 
while awaiting orders from Manila to fortify the town, so as to make 
it a fixed base, and a Defence Committee was organised. 

The Spanish force was 500, as opposed to 700 Kanacas who fought 
at Oua, who, supplied with’ repeating rifles (fusiles repetidores) and 
swivel guns (‘* Lantacas” 6 pedreros), occupied an advantageous 
position, whilst the Spaniards had to manceuvre on a muddy beach. 
In the action of the 19th the enemy lost over 100, including the 
Chief Chaulik killed, and four other chiefs wounded. 

Soon after the capture of Ouo, the North American corvette 
‘* Alliance” arrived in the waters of Ascension (Ponapi), having been 
sent by the United States Government to protest on behalf of the 
missionaries and merchants against the burning of their possessions. 
Sefior Cadalso replied in patriotic and suitable terms. 

On November Ist, 1890, another expedition embarked in Manila, 
consisting of 200 men, composed of half a company of Peninsular 
Artillery, under Captain Aguado, and one company of Native Infantry, 
No. 74. 

It arrived at Santiago* on the 14th November, and made a recon- 
naissance on shore along the (uiti* road as far as the confines of 
Metalanim, which was successfully shelled by the navy; and on the 
16th two columns of attack were organised, the first composed of 
Captain Monasterio’s company of artillery and two companies of the 
line, all under Captain and Brevet-Major Diez de Rivera of the 
Artillery ; the second was composed of Captain Aguado’s company of 
artillery, one of infantry, and Colonel Serrano’s company of marines. 
The plan of campaign was that the Ist column should advance and 
attack in front the town and fortifications of Ketun,* situated in the 
centre of Metulanim, on the river Pitapitam,® whilst Colonel Serrano’s 
column was to enter by the forge to hem in the enemy, entrenched to 
the number of 1,500 in the stockades (cotas) of Ketan; signals 


1 Haru. 

2 Not on map. 
* Not marked on map. Probably the chief town of Ponapé. 
4 Not on the map. 
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being agreed on to ensure a simultaneous attack on the 22nd Novem- 
ber. 

The columns therefore embarked, the first for Oua, in the steamer, 
*Oebu,” and the second for Metalanim, in the cruisers, ‘‘ Velasco,” 
* Ulloa,” and ‘* Manila,” in order to commence operations. 

The column under Captain Diez de Rivera, disembarked at 10 a.™., 
assembled on the beach and advanced on the morning of the 22nd, at 
5 o'clock, arriving at 9.30 in view of the town of Machichao,' 
where the Kanacas had established their trenches. These were 
taken by assault, the artillery in the van, after a straggle which was 
maintained for three hours; the Spanish losing fourteen men and 
Captain D. José Vilches of the infantry, who was mortally wounded 
in the chest when leading on his men, and died four days later. 

Having completely dislodged the enemy from these positions, and 
having destroyed the town, the column continued its march with the 
assistance of the compass, the only means of orientation in this 
unknown country, and encountered at 4.30 p.m. in a clearing of the 
wood, before the town of Ketan, the formidable cotas (? stockades) of 
which commanded the country round. These were defended by two 
lines of fire, and established on high and thick loop-holed walls, 
coustructed of trunks of trees and stones, and defended by deep ditches 
full of hidden rocks. 

The position of the Spanish force before the action, which was the 
fiercest and most sanguinary in the whole campaign, was as follows:— 
In front the enemy’s fortifications: on the left, the sea, of which the pro- 
longed low and unknown reefs rendered the approach of the Spanish 
ships dangerous: and on the right, the wood which the force had 
crossed. 

The column of Colonel Serrano, which was to have disembarked on 
the evening of the 22nd November, 1890, did not do so until 4°30 A.M. 
on the 23rd, employing row-boats, steam launches, and canoes, under 
command of the second officers of the ‘‘ Ulloa,” and “ Velusco,” with 
the subaltern officers and midshipmen detached for this service. The 
boats, however, got aground, and tke water being too deep for the 
troops to wade ashore, the disembarkation had to be made in the 
island of Tamban,* and the column had to cross the rocks, guided by a 
Kanaca prisoner, to whose help it was due that the expedition did 
pot fail. This “ contretemps” caused fourteen hours’ delay, and 
entailed fatal consequences for the Spanish troops, and postpone- 
ment of the glory hoped for, because Captain Diez de Rivera, im- 
patient at not getting the signals agreed on, fretting at his passive 
situation, and his personal courage causing him to underestimate the 
difficulties of the undertaking, threw his column ayvainst the Cotas 
of Ketan, making three brilliant bayonet charges, which, notwith- 
standing that he reached the ditches, were unsuccessful, owing to the 
impregnable nature of the work and the numerous force opposed to 
him, who maintained a hot and incessant fire from muskets and 
guns. 


1 Mijijao. 


2 Not on map.—J. C. D. 
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In this furious and unequal combat, Lieutenant D. Coperino Fandos 
y Perez of the Artillery, met a heroic death, being mortally wounded 
hy a bullet in the chest; moreover Lieutenant D. Emilio Sergio y 
Castro, and First Surgeon Cabezas were seriously wounded, two other 
Oflicers slightly wounded ; the losses in all amounting to eighty-three 
killed and wounded. In this action all alike were distinguixhed by per- 
sonal valour and warlike enthusiasm. More than three parts of the 
casualties were inthe company of artillery which began the attack; 
the brave Captain Monasterio, who together with his valiant Lieu- 
tenants, gave a noble example to their men, escaping miraculonsly. 

Lieutenant Castorino of the Infantry, who was contused, was 
detailed to select a strategical point to retire on, and the column 
under Captain Diez de Rivera, who was ever to be found at the post 
of danger, was forced to relinquish the attack, in order to collect its 
dlead and wounded, and encamped ona small hill to await Colonel 
Serrano’s column. 

In this critical situation, without any means of alleviating the 
wounded, and without food, the night of the 22nd was passed, the 
troops being thirty-six hours without food after this sanguinary fight. 

At 4.30 a.m. on the 23rd, they heard the bugles of the other column ; 
at 6 a.m. they heard on their right, several rifle and cannon shots, 
which were the signals agreed on, and by 8 p.m., had joined Colonel 
Serrano’s column, which had assaulted and taken the Cotas of Ketan, 
with the loss of twenty-five killed and wounded, the rebels being 
completely dispersed, and losing four guns and a quantity of arms 
and ammunition. 

In this action which crowned the Spanish campaign against the 
Metalunim tribe, Captain Aguado’s company of artillery was the first 
to enter the Cota, receiving the eulogiums of the commander of the 
column ; Colonel Serrano bore himself brilliantly in this affair, and 
remained in Ketan for three days, until he had completely rased the 
town and defences, taking ample revenge on the Kanacas, the remnant 
of whom, fugitives and persecuted, succeeded in rallying after losing 
more than 200 men. 

On the 20th November, 1890, the wounded were sent back to the 
settlement, where they still remained five days under provisional 
treatment for want of means, until they were conveyed to Manila in 
the steamer ‘‘ Urano.” 

In the sanguinary combats which have been above attended to, 
noble heroic actions were innumerable. Only those who have served 
in those parts can realise the hardships and sufferings which have to 
be undergone. ‘The first enemy is the climate, the next the unknown 
and unhealthy nature of the ground, and the greatest, the want of 
means of communication, of housing, victualling, and ambulance 
service. The wounded of Oua and Ketin were some twenty odd 
days under provisional treatment, owing to want of matériel and per- 
sonnel, and this notwithstanding the self-abnegation of the surgecn to 
the expedition, D. Anacleto Cabezas, who was serionsly wounded in 
the hand, when his services were most needed. The Government 
rewarded handsomely those who had undergone such sufferings by 
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numerous decorations, gratuities, and pensions, of which a long list is 
given in the original. 

On the return to Spain of Lieutenant D. Emilio Sergio y Castro, in 
June, 1891, he was handsomely féted by his brother officers of the 
Spanish Artillery, in honour of himself and of the other artillerymen 
who took part in this expedition. 
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PRECIS OF THE REGIMENTAL HISTORY OF THE 33rp 
EAST PRUSSIAN FUSILIERS IN THE WAR OF 1870-71. 


Compiled by Major G. F. R. Henperson, the York and Lancaster 


Regiment. 


(Continued from No. 167.) 


On the 21st of November, the 2nd and 3rd battalions of the 33rd 
reached Compiégne, and the Ist battalion found quarters in four small 
villages close to the town. 

Meanwhile, the Commander of the Ist Army had received instruc- 
tions as to his future operations from the Royal Headquarters, dated 
November 18. ‘These directed the occupation of Amiens, said to be 
strongly held, and ultimately of Rouen. 

Up to the present, only a few districts of France were in possession 
of the Germans. Gambetta, the head of the new Government, was 
able, therefore, to arrange for the organization of fresh armies, which, 
assembled in outlying districts, were to be employed to break the 
line of investment already thrown round Paris. The north was 
especially well adapted for the purpose. Organization was made 
easy by the existence of many fortresses, where were quartered the 
depot battalions of seven line regiments and of four Chasseur bat- 
talions, with a large stock of weapons and uniforms. The deuse 
population would also supply recruits in sufficient numbers. 

Sourbaki was the first General of the northern force, but falling 
under the displeasure of the civilian authorities, he was replaced by 
General I'aidherbe, who, being absent in Algeria, was, for the time, 
represented by Colonel Farre. 

The latter, on the 19th of November, ordered his troops, now 
organized as the 22nd Corps, to assemble at Amiens on November 
21, in order to defend the city against the rapidly approaching 
enemy. 

On the 23rd, the advanced guard of the Ist Army came in touch with 
the French, and, after some desultory fighting, the latter fell back across 
the Luce. Their retreat led to the conclusion that they would con- 
fine themselves to the defence of Amiens. General v. Manteuffel, 
therefore, determined to concentrate the whole of the troops present ; 
to await the arrival of the remainder of his army, and on November 
28th to utiack the enemy with superior forces. 

The 15th Division had, on November 27th, to move to the left, in 
order to reach the position prescribed to it on the left bank of the 
Noye. 

The following orders were issued by our Brigadier :— 
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“The brigade will assemble at 8.45 A.M. to-morrow, on the road 
leading from Moreuil to Ailly, south-east of Rovruel, where the road 
turns off to this village, in the following order :— 


lst Squadron hussars. 
Advanced guard < Ist Battalion, 65th Regiment. 
2nd me “3 R 


( 1st Light battery. 
| lst Heavy battery. 
| Fusilier battalion, 65th Regiment. 
Main body ..< 33rd Regiment* 
| Pioneer company. 
Sanitary detachment. 
{ Ammunition columns, escorted by a company. 


The 16th Division was to deploy near St. Sauflieu, advanced guard 
at Hébecourt. On the same day, Colonel Farre became convinced 
that he was about to be attacked, and strengthened his position with 
ll speed. He expected that the advance would be made on the city 
from the east and south. 

A continuous line of entrenchments was constructed on the heights 
of Petit St. Jean, lying on the left bank of the Celle, south of the 
town, at a distance of about 2,200 yards from the last houses, and 
running as far as tke Somme at its junction with the Avre. 
Although this line was not completed when the army arrived, it 
nevertheless extended over a distance of more than five miles. There 
were only twelve guns, however, available for service. This con- 
sideration induced Colonel Farre to relinquish the defensive and to 
advance to the attack. 

Thinking that he would meet with the strongest opposition from the 
south and east, he put two brigades at this point. Huis centre was 
but thinly held, and, as our march to the leit had not been observed 
by his outposts and patrols, he had assembled eight and a-half batta- 
lions on his right. 

On the 27th, we moved off at 9 o’clock, in dense fog. The Ist 
Corps marched by the road for Noye. 

Just as its advanced guard from Roye was starting, information 
was sent in by the cavalry that tlhe enemy occupied Gentelles, Cachy, 
and Villers-Bretonneux in force. These villages were just opposite 
the line Demuin-Thézy, which the Commuander-in-Chief wished the 
Ist Corps to occupy. 

The advanced guard immediately prepared for action, and occupied 
the woods of Domart, Hangard, and Morgemont, thus diverging to 
the right. 

The remainder of the Ist Corps, following in the same direction, 
lost connection with the VII Ith Corps, which was coming up the defile 
between the Avre and Celle, and thus a considerable gap was made 
between the two corps, which, throughout the battle that ensued, 
could only be filled by a very weak detachment. 
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PLAN OF THE ENGAGEMENTS 
AT AMIENS AND ON THE HALLUE. 
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IN THE WAR OF 1870-71. 


The right wing was already engaged when the 15th Division came 
into contact with the enemy. 

The 30th Brigade struck him first, moving in two columns, and a 
fierce fight broke out near Le Paraclet, on both banks of the Avre. 

[t was about 1.30 p.m. when the 29th Brigade reached its appointed 
position, the village of Sains. The battle on our right was plainly 
heard as we advanced. 

The regiment was in the main body, and had already reached Sains 
and began to prepare quarters, when an order arrived to join in the 
xetion, in the direction of Le Cambos Farm. 

Colonel v. Henning immediately directed the 2nd battalion to lay 
aside their packs, and to advance with the light battery to the farm. 
As the only support to the troops already engaged were the two 
companies in Sains, the Brigadier ordered our 3rd_ battalion to move 
up into line with the left of the 2nd. As soon as the Commanding 
Officer of the Fusilier battalion of the 65th came within range of the 
enemy, he ordered the colour to be unfurled. This was done amid 
ringing cheers, and served as a signal for the whole force to advance. 
At this moment the fog lifted, and the sun shone down, brightening 
the road to victory and to death. 

Straight up the valley ot the Avre marched the 65th, keeping to 
the high road. Over the hills, and through a plantation in the ravine 
between them, it pressed quickly forward, and on the left the 33rd_ 
moved directly on the ruin across the open fields. The batteries 
kept up a rapid fire. The infantry ceased fire. The 65th fixed 
hayonets. The drums beat ‘the advance,” and cheers echoed on 
every side. Kvery now and again a man fell dying or wounded. 
This victorious onslaught lasted about eight minutes, and then we 
found ourselves within the ruin and the village close at hand. Here 
were staticned some companies of Mobiles, of the 2nd Chasseurs, and 

of the 24:h and 33rd of the line. The greater number took to fligit. 
Only the more courageous, of whom there were not a few, awaited 
the onset. The hand-to-hand struggle was a brief one. The German 
33rd disarmed the French 33rd, with many jokes. 

The hill upon which the ruined castle of Boves stands is an isolated 
one, visible from a great distance, and higher than all the hills round. 
A deep moat surrounded the old castle walls, in which the enemy had 
found shelter. 

The 35rd, 5th, and 8th companies of the regiment were the only ones 
which took part in the actual assault; the 4th and 6th had advanced 
round the base of the height on either flank. 

The 4th company had moved on to the churchyard, lying on the 
eastern slope which fell towards Boves. The French holding it 
retreated to a farm behind the church. With loud hurrahs, the 
Prussians marched forward, and reached the farm door before the 
fugitives could shut it. Kighty-one prisoners were here taken. 

The 6th company, on reaching the foot of the hill, advanced against 
a farm lying to the north-east, from which our main attack had been 
powertully tlanked. 

It was opposed by a distinctly more numerous enemy, in a strong 
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position, and the losses were considerable. The Subaltern in com- 
mand, quickly coming to a decision, seized the nearest house, in 
order to have a point “ot support, and then rushed forward against 
the farm. After a short hand-to-hand fight, the French 33rd yielded 
to their ‘* compatriotes, ” as they called our fusiliers. Some of them 
escaped by the village street. A non-commissioned officer of the 6th 
company followed w vith his zug, and stormed a small farm under a 
fierce fire. The 6th took 93 prisoners, all belonging to the Depdt 
Battalion of the French 33rd. It afterwards seized and held the 
north-west exit of Boves village. The Brigadier now issued orders 
for the attack to be continued. 

The 5th company, together with the 65th Battalion, held the Ruin 
hill. The 3rd company was in reserve at the foot. The 8th company 
was directed to descend to Boves to resume connection with the 30th 
Brigade, and to search the village. The Subaltern in command 
halted with a zug at the church, sending another zug, under his 
junior Officer, towards the Avre bridge against that part of the 
village known as St. Nicolas. This zug joined the 68th (30th 
Brigade) in an attack on some French infantry, who fell back on 
Longueau. 

‘The 8th company made prisoners of those who had fled into Boves. 

At the same time, some companies of the 28th (30th Brigade) advanc- 
ing from the south, on both sides of the railway, arrived in the 
village. At 3.30 p.m. Boves was cleared of the enemy. 

In the village street, in the midst of an excited group of soldiers 
who were crowding round some prisoners, stood a_ well-dressed 
gentleman, who, when he was arrested, gave out that he was an 
Englishman. 

Imbued with the warlike spirit of his nation, he had gone to the 
top of the church tower in order to witness the battle, forgetting that 
not only by the French, but also by the Prussians, he would probably 
be regarded asa spy. The successful result of the conflict saved him 
from the natural consequence of such suspicion at our hands, and he 
vas able to prove that he was a member of an International Red 
Cross Society. In an account of his experiences, which he published 
at a later date in an English newspaper, he paid the fusiliers a com- 
pliment on their courage, saying that, ‘had they worn red coats he 
would have taken them for Englishmen.” 

However, to the courage of the fusiliers alone the victory was by 
no means to be attributed. The 3rd battalion, meanwhile, under 
superior orders, had moved as far as the Avre, between Boves and 
Cagny, without meeting any enemy. 

The 11th company then crossed to the opposite side of the stream, 
and pushed on to the place where the Paris Railway crosses the line 
running from Montdidier to Amiens. In a farm about 300 paces 
distaut was a hostile detachment, who opened a badly aimed fire 
upon the well-covered Fusiliers. The 12th company came up and 
prolonged the firing line to the right. As soon as the French per- 
ceived this reinforcement they evacuated the farm, which was occu- 
pied by the 12th company. The Commanding Officer now gave 
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orders that no further advance was to be made, and akout 4 p.m. the 
battle came to an end. 

The Ist Corps had been engaged at some distance from the 15th 
Division. The Ist battalion, 28th, and a squadron had been thrust 
into the gap, so as to protect headquarters. 

The weakness of this point escaped the enemy. Towards evening 
the French retreated, along the whole line, to Amiens. The 16th 
Division pushed forward as far as the fortifications, but the increasing 
darkness stayed pursuit. 

The rays of the setting sun shining on the Cathedral spire of 
Amiens made it visible to the troops at Boves. The battle had been 
won before the very gates of the city. The Commander of our 
Division addressed a few patriotic words to his men, who responded 
with a thundering cheer for the King. 

The 30th Brigade were detailed to occupy the captured positions. 

The 33rd fell back on Sains, where they resumed their packs, and 
took up the quarters prepared for them. The 5th company remained 
in Le Cambos Farm. Our loss on this day, considering the success 
of the engagement, were less than might have been expected. The 
connected and careful leading of the troops had saved the companies 
from unnecessary loss. The small list of casualties was regarded by 
the regiment as honourable in the extreme, for it was a clear proof of 
orders well considered and precisely followed. 


Summary of Losses. 





Dead. | Wounded. Missing. 

Com- 

pany.} ie keer ame | ae 

Officers. | N.C.O. | Men. | Officers. | N.C.O. | Men. 
| | | 


| | | | 
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Officers. | N.C.O., Men. 
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= 1 Officer and 62 men. 


The result of the battle was that the enemy was thrown back 
upon Amiens with a loss of several thousand killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, and the next cay it was found that he had abandoned the 
city. It was immediately occupied by the 16th Division. 

The next move of General vy. Mantenffel was, having secured 
Amiens, to advance against Rouen, the chief objective of the cam- 
paign. The 1st and 2nd Companies were detailed to hold Sains. 
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The farm was occupied. The 7th company took post as escort on 
the flank of the battery, which now opened fire from a spot north 
of the farm, against the enemy’s very strong position on the hill 
where stands the ruin of Boves. 

The Divisional Commander rode up, and ordered the battalion to 
advance against the hill. The movement was made in echelon of 
company columns, the 5th company leading on the right. 

The sth company was now halted by the Divisional Commander, 
and ordered to occupy the wood lying along the line of retreat, and 
to protect the other battery which had now advanced to this point. 
Half a zug was thereupon left in the wood; a zug told off to the guns, 
and out of the remainder two ziige were formed, which followed the 
movement of the 5th and 6th companies. 

When they arrived within range of the French infantry on the 
Ruin hill, they were greeted by a hail of bullets. Mingled with the 
clear, ringing, and well-known sound of the Chassepédt, was the 
louder report of the “Tabatiére” rifles, with which the Gardes 
Mobiles were armed. 

In spite of much loss, the two companies, extended, continued 
their advance, but without being able to fire in return, the range 
being too great for the needle-gun. When the 5th company had 
arrived within 700 paces of the enemy, and had found shelter in a 
ditch, the leader ordered the fire to commence. The 6th company 
prolonged the line to the left, and the battalion commander sent the 
remnant of the 8th to do the same upon the right. 

Whilst the fight was thus inaugurated by the 2nd battalion, the 
Brigadier sent the fusilier battalion of the 65th, together with our 
3rd and 4th companies, along the hollow road from Sains to Boves. 

The objective of the whole force was the ruined castle of Boves, 
and the two batteries north of the Le Cambos Farm co-operated with 
accurate fire. 

Farre’s army, which had retreated in the direction of the northern 
fortresses, would not, to all appearances, for some time be capable 
of again taking the field. To search for this army amongst the 
fortresses was not in accordance with the general idea, which was 
simply that all danger threatening the army besieging Paris was to be 
warded off, and that, therefore, any hostile body was to be attacked 
and destroyed. 

There was still a considerable force in Rouen, about 40,000 men, 
under General Briand, and these troops were only a few days from 
the German Army investing Paris. Minor enterprises on the part 
of this contingent had already awakened a suspicion that Briand 
intended to assume the offensive. It was, therefore, evident that his 
force must be the objective of the Ist Army. 

General v. Goeben, with 6 battalions, 8 squadrons, and 3 bat- 
teries was left in charge of Amiens and its citadel. 

The westward march of the remainder began on the 29th. On the 
2nd December the cavalry came into contact with the enemy’s 


patrols. 
The order of march was as follows:—VIIIth Corps, with 30th 
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Brigade as reserve, by the Amiens-Rouen high road. The Ist Corps, 
the Bretueil-Rouen road. On the 4th, the advanced guard of the 
VIIIth Corps drove back the enemy’s advanced parties after a brisk 
skirmish. About this time the troops suffered inconvenience from 
the cold, and also from deficiency of supplies, owing to the extreme 
poverty of this part of Normandy. 

On the 5th, General Briand evacuated Rouen without attempting 
to defend it, and the town was occupied by the Germans. ‘lhe 
battalions marched through the streets with the bands playing. 
Very few inhabitants were visible in the indistinct light of the moon 
and the gas-lamps. The men first became aware of beirg actually in 
the town on seeing the beautiful facades of the houses. <A halt was 
made before the Hédtel de Ville. A Commandant had already been 
appointed, and, with the help of the authorities, had arranged our 
quarters. The quartering was done by streets. 

It was only on the morning of the 6th that this great achievement 
was rightly understood. Very early the streets were filled with 
soldiers, gazing in admiration at the beautiful city which had fallen 
into their hands without a blow. The splendid Gothic edifices, the 
beautiful Place, and the picturesque streets delighted one and all. 
Other circumstances, moreover, much contributed to the universal 
satisfaction. The excellent restaurants on the Quay opened. their 
doors at an early hour. There were soon found all the Officers not 
on duty, refreshing themselves with oysters and champagne. Seated 
before well-covered tables, they forgot the privations they had endured. 
Welcome indeed would have been the announcement of a cessation 
of hostilities for some days. But the war was not over yet. 

The hopes of a little relaxation in Rouen were quickly dissipated. 
The Ist Corps marched in, and the 15th Division was sent into the 
suburb across the Seine. Farewell to oysters and champagne! On 
the 8th the pursuit of the enemy, who had retreated, according to 
information gained by the patrols of the VIIIth Corps, in the direc- 
tion of Havre, but in several disjointed columns, was undertaken. 
For this purpose a number of flying columns were formed, who were 
to keep up communication with Rouen by means of relays. One of 
these columns was formed by the 29th Brigade, together with three 
squadrons of hussars, a light, a heavy, and a horse artillery batter y- 
The order of march was as follows :— 


2 Squadrons. 
Advanced guard< 2 Battalions. 
1 Light battery. 
, 3 Battalions. 
Main body {3 Batteries. 
Left flanking 1 Battalion. 
detachment 1 Squadron. 


The whole country was now under deep snow, and a hard frost 
made the roads very slippery and bad for marching. 
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The advance on the 8th and 9th met with no opposition, and 
information was received that the enemy had reached Honfleur. 
Hussar Officers, who had been sent on to reconnoitre the place, had 
seen French troops on the coast, and had been fired at. 

It was soon evident that Briand had fallen back to the sea in 
disorder, and that his numbers had been considerably thinned by 
desertions. 

The Officer Commanding our column had already issued his orders 
for a further advance, and with the hope of a halt by tke sea all 
thoughts of weariness disappeared. But our expectations were not 
to be realised, for we were immediately recalled to Rouen. 

The situation on the Somme had changed. In the fertile provinces 
of Flanders and Artois, there were many fortresses and depots ; 
amongst them Lille, a place of considerable strength. A new French 
army had been assembled. Not only did the depéts supply every 
kind of warlike matériel, but the road to England was short and 
open, and it is England who supplies all people engaged in war with 
arms, at least all those who can afford to pay the heavy prices de- 
manded. 

To this district, sheltered by the fortresses, had Colonel Farre’s 
troops retreated after their defeat at Amiens. General Faidherbe 
had also arrived in Lille, now the headquarters of resistance in the 
north, and had immediately set to work to reorganize the army. His 
capacity and energy were well known, and he went about his difficult 
task with speed and judgment. He began by trying to instil dis- 
cipline into the troops of the 22nd Corps d’Armée. He recruited the 
battalions at the depdts with Marines and with Mobiles. Abvve all, 
he took care to make his artillery efficient and numerous, by employing 
the Marine gunners. His force was divided into 3 divisions, each of 
8 Line and 6 Mobile Guard battalions, with 18 guns; 2 batteries were 
retained as reserve. His numbers amounted to more than 
30,000 men, with 66 guns, together with an independent detachment 
of 3,000 men, which was intended to distract the attention of the 
Germans by daring manceuvres. 

Faidherbe was not long in giving the Germans proof that his repu- 
tation was genuine. By ore or two happy attacks on the reserve of 
the Ist Army, carried out by detached portions of his force, he gained 
the confidence of his troops, without which the best General cannot 
hope to be victorious. And at the same time he drew off the German 
troops from Havre. He was determined that this important harbour 
should not fall into the enemy’s hands. 

On the 12th December, he advanced against the fortress of La Fére, 
occupied by our troops. His attack failed, but succeeded in drawing 
the attention of the Germans upon himself, and so prevented the 
capture of Havre. 

Even before the unexpected and energetic movements of the French, 
under their gallant leader, the Ist Army had been ordered by Von 
Moltke to hold Rouen, and to watch the left bank of the Seine. 

General v. Manteuffel now divided the Army into two groups. The 
Ist Army Corps, with the Guard Dragoon Brigade, on the Seine ; the 
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VIIIth Corps, and the 3rd Cavalry Division on the Somme, the two 
being connected by the Amiens-Rouen railway, and in touch with the 
5th Cavalry Division at Dreux. 

The 29th Brigade returned to Rouen by the shortest road. The 
march was made under great difficulties, because of the heavy snow, 
and infantry had to be detailed to assist the guns in descending the 
hills. . The column advanced very slowly, the hussars leading their 
horses. We reached Rouen on the night of December llth. The 
next day the march was continued on Amiens. General v. Manteuffel 
was anxious to greet the men as they left their quarters, and a march- 
past before the Hétel de Ville was ordered; but when the troops 
moved off from the place of assembly, the ground was so slippery 
that it was almost impossible to stir. However, General v. Manteuffel, 
who was sti!! suffering from an injury to his foot, caused by a fall 
from his horse, made his appearance, supported by a stick, and lean- 
ing on the arm of his Adjutant, in order to give the men a morning 
greeting. Owing to the ice, a regular march-past was impracticable, 
and we passed before our Commander almost without any order 
whatever, while he expressed his deep sense of our gallant behaviour 
during the past few-days. The hussars left Rouen on foot. The 
batteries had to be left behind, for they had to wait until the horses’ 

shoes had been looked to. 

At mid-day a thaw set in, and the next day was very wet. 

December 14th was a day of rest, and a draft of convalescents and 
Reservists joined the regiment. 

The return of the Germans along the Amiens road was utilized by 
the French authorities, by means of false reports, to revive the courage 
of the izhabitants. Impudent notices declared that the French had 
won gieat successes, as for instance :— 

“ Paris bombarded for forty-six hours. Fritz killed at the head of 
his troops. Bismarck a prisoner with 20,000 Prussians. 80,000 killed, 
and 190 guns taken.” 

“The Mayor of Pontoise informs the people that General Vinoy 
fought and defeated the Prussians, on December 6th, 7th, and 8th. 
Their army is retreating. Vinoy is in pursuit. The Prince of 
Saxony is a prisoner.” 

“100,000 men with 600 guns made a sortie from Parison December 
10th. The Army of the Loire has taken 20,000 prisoners, and 10,000 
Prussians are dead and wounded. William and Bismarck are sur- 
rounded by 150,000 men.” 

Again,—‘“ A petroleum bomb killed Prince Fritz. Bismarck is a 
prisoner. An armistice granted for forty hours. Prussia asks to 
treat. Trochu demands five millions, and the restoration of our 
fortresses and cities which have been destroyed. A treaty was con- 
cluded yesterday.” 

While the VIIIth Corps was marching towards the Somme (the 
Ist remained at Rouen), Faidherbe was moving on Amiens. This 
city was held by a detachment under General v. Goeben. 

The attack of the French on La Fére had misled General v. Man- 
teuffel. He believed that the enemy was about to turn his attention 
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to the northern part of the line of investment round Paris, and the in- 
formation brought in by the patrols led him to conclude that Faidherbe 
would attempt to advance by Arras, Bapaume, Péronne, and Ham, 
by the roads leading eastward upon Paris. 

Under this supposition, the German troops were ordered to take up 
the following positions :— 

Von Goeben’s detachment and 15th Division at Montdidier, in 
order to operate against the enemy’s flank and rear. This concentra- 
tion was to be effected by the 18th December, and as numbers of 
franc-tireurs were reported to be in the neighbourhood, the two 
squadrons of hussars covering the movements were to be supported by 
a company of the 33rd in vehicles, procured by requisition. This 
duty was carried ont as ordered, except that our men had to march, 
the vehicles only sufficing to carry the packs. They did three days’ 
march in forty-eight hours. 

On the 18th the concentration was completed, and on the same 
day the French were reported to be retiring from La Fére and 
Ham behind the Somme. 

On the 19th a telegram from the Royal Headquarters announced 
that Faidherbe had concentrated his force at St..Quentin, on the 16th. 
The French force had now been recruited up to 62,000 men, and their 
leader intended to recapture Amiens. He knew it was weakly held, 
and he sought a strong defensive position north of the city, in order 
to meet the attack of the VI[Ith Corps hurrying back to encounter 
him. This he found on the left bank of the Hallue, pointing towards 
Amiens. His left wing rested on the Somme, and detachments 
extended along the river between Péronne and Corbie. The former, 
a fortified town, was still in his hands, 

The Hallue is from 13 to 18 feet wide. The valley is very narrow, 
and from Pont Noyelles southward is bordered by a grassy down. The 
hills on the left bank slope gradually down towards the stream, and 
extend as far as Amiens. 

Faidherbe occupied his selected position on the 19th. His right 
wing, in Vadencourt, Bavelincourt, Beaucourt and Béhencourt, 
covered the road Arras-Amiens, and was composed of one divi- 
sion. A second division covered the roads to Albert and Corbie, 
from Fréchencourt to Becquemont. A division was placed in support 
at Corbie. Another watched the Somme between Corbie and Bray. 
The position was prepared for defence. 24-prs. were brought up from 
Arras. Every Officer received special instructions, and the total 
force amounted to 45,000 men. The VIIIth Corps, on the other 
hand, did not number more than 18,000, but it was reinforced by the 
six squadrons and six guns of the 3rd Cavalry Division, and by the 
Brigade which had hitherto occupied Amiens. 

While the French troops had enjoyed several days of rest, the 
Prussians bad been making very great exertions. The Divisions of 
the VIIIth Army Corps, especially, had been called upon to carry out 
a most arduous march,’ before they reached the position in front 


1 The 38rd Regiment had marched 200 miles, in very severe weather, from 
November 29th to December 18th. 
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of Amiens. So excellent and abundant had provisions been in 
the north of France, that the lack of them in the neighbourhood of 
Amiens, where there had already been serious fighting, was all the 
more keenly felt. The villages were all more or less foraged out, and 
had little left to supply the needs of men and of horses. The clothing 
of the troops, especially as regards boots, had become very deficient ; 
and there had been no time to remedy this defect, either by mending 
or replacing, for the country people ordinarily wore wooden shoes ; 
and those of leather, which they kept for Sundays, were utterly 
unsuited for marching or hard walking, and hardly any could be 
found large enough for the big feet of the fusiliers. It is there- 
fore not surprising that many of the men were footsore. In order to 
employ those troops incapable of marching, orders were given on 
December 19th, that all footsore men, and those uo longer fit to march; 
should be sent on the 21st, to Amiens, under a sufficient number of 
Officers. By this means a detachment was formed to hold Amiens 
and the battalions of the 3rd Brigade and the detachment of the 3rd 
Cavalry Division were set free for service in the field. The Guard 
Cavalrv Brigade, the Guard Hussars, and the 2nd Guard Uhlans 
were on the march to Amiens by Beauvais, for the further strengthen- 
ing of the Northern Army. 

On December 22nd the VIIIth Army Corps was closely concen- 
trated east of Amiens, and General Manteuffel determined to “drive 
the enemy from his position. A division had been despatched by 
the King’s orders to reinforce him; it was now approaching St. 
Quentin, and the General resolved to attack the enemy’s right wing 
direct from Amiens, the city being secured by a very small garrison, 
and by the force already advancing between it and the enemy. 
General v. Goeben was ordered to move out with the VIIIth Corps 
and three regiments of the Cavalry Division, by the road leading to the 
mouth of the Hallue, starting at 8 a.M. on the 23rd. The right wing 
was to drive the enemy back beyond the Hallue, and to hold him in 
front, wailst the left wing and cavalry, moving by tlie road to Acheux, 
were tu turn his right, suppused to be at that place. 

The attack was made on the 23rd, the 29th Brigade assembling at 
8 a.m. in a hollow north of Cainon, behind a haystack, in order to 
receive its orders. The day was bright; 8 degrees of frost. The 
ground was hard frozen, and in the clear atmosphere the enemy’s lines 
on the opposite hills stood out with great distinctness. The 29th 
Brigade was ordered to move to the left, and advanced into the wood 
west of Querrieux. The 30th was to follow en échelon on the left. 
They were both to wheel inwards against the enemy’s line this side 
of the Hallue, and were to wait for special orders before they crossed 
the stream. Two squadrons, two batteries, and a half company of 
sappers were attached to the division. 

The movement began at 9.45 am. A squadron and our Ist 
battalion were ordered to cover the right towards Daours. This 
battalion took upa position at Croix de Landy, waiting till the brigade 
reached the same level. The advanced guard of the brigade was 
composed of a squadron, the 3rd battalion 33rd, and a battery. The 
r2 
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10th and 11th companies moved in line of company columns at 
considerable interval; the 9th and 12th were in half-battalion in 
reserve, the whole directed on the Querrieux wood. The hussars 
reported all the farms and villages on the Hallue as strongly held. 
The 2ud battalion followed the 3rd, and then came the 65th Regi- 
ment and the other battery. 

As soon as the companies of the 3rd battalion passed the wood, 
wheeling inwards, they were fired at by advanced parties near 
Querrieux. 

The 9th company were brought up to fill the gap between the 10th 
and IIth, bat the battalion was quickly brought to a stand, and was 
assailed by shells from beyond the Hallue. 

The two batteries were ordered by the Divisional Commander, 
General v. Kummer, to open fire from the hills south of the rail- 
road. The two batteries of the 30th Brigade took part on the hills 
to the north. 

It was past 11 o’ciock, and the 3rd battalion, 33rd, with one of the 
65th in support, was ordered to seize Querrieux. 

The orders for the attack were as follows :— 

The 9th and 10th companies to seize the western entry into 
the village. The 11th, supported by the 12th, to force the 
entry on the road from Allonville. Although there was an open 
space in front of Querrieux, 1,000 paces broad, it was passed at the 
double with but little loss, and the village was carried at the first 
rush. 300 prisoners were taken, and the bridge fell into our hands. 
The 2nd battalion was immediately ordered up, in order to occupy 
the village, and to prepare it for defence. This was done with some 
difficulty under a fierce artillery fire. An observation post was 
established in the church, in order to watch the progress of the 
attack of the 30th Brigade on Fréchencourt. A battalion of the 65th 
took up its position west of the village. 

Of the 3rd battalion, the 9th company was to the east of Pont 
Noyelles towards Albert, supported by the llth; the 12th company, 
north of the railroad, on the west of Querrieux, supported by the 10th. 
The troops turned their attention to making a strong defensive posi- 
tion. The enemy’s artillery fire on the village went on without 
interruption, but without causing any loss. Meanwhiie a fierce 
struggle had broken out on our right, and there our first battalion 
had become engaged. As soon as it had taken up position at the 
Croix de Landy Farm, the Commander sent information of his 
having done so to the Brigadier, and received instractions to 
continue his advance. The lst company moved north, the 3rd 
south, of the Amiens-Daours road. The 3rd and 4th followed. They 
were fired at by skirmishers, who, on being attacked by a squadron of 
hussars, drew off, part towards Bussy, and part to Vecquemont. The 
lst company pursued the former portion, the 3rd the latter, and his 
first line became thereby so much extended, that the battalion Com- 
mander resilved to reunite the companies before he continued his 
advance. A battalion of the 65th Regiment was, moreover, moving 
on Bussy from Querrieux. The battalion Adjutant carried an order 
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to draw off along the Amiens-Daours road. While this was being 
done, the Colonelof the King’s Hussars brought up two more squadrons, | 
making three in all, and reconnoitred the position of the French 
about Daours. 

The village, with that of Vecquemont, is situated in the angle 
between the Hallue and the Somme. On the left bank of the Hallue 
is a commanding ridge, stretching down to Daours, where the enemy 
had established a long line of artillery. The village with its massive 
buildings was occupied in force. 

The hussar Colonel gave the Commander of our Ist battalion the 
information he had obtained as to the enemy, and invited him to join 
him ir attacking the position. Captain Menner consented, and 
declared himself ready to do so as soon as he should have reunited. 
his battalion. 

Meanwhile the 8th Jiigers came up on the march from Villers- 
Bretonneux to Querrieux in order to join the 15th Division. The 
hussar Colonel explained the situation to their Commander, and 
expressed his opinion of the desirability of the Jigers joining the 
fusiliers in an attack on Daours. The Jager Officer was willing, 
stipulating only that General v. Kummer should be informed of this 
move. 

Our 1st battalion formed for attack. The lst and 3rd comp*nies 
formed the first line, moving to the music of the regimental band. 
Two Jiger companies also advanced, and the houses on the right 
bank of the Hallue were easily carried. 

Captain Menner was just about to bring up the second line into 
the village, when orders reached him from the Divisional Commander 
to bring up his battalion, which this Officer thought was still on the 
Amiens-Daours road, to Bussy. As his lst and 2nd companies were 

already engaged, Captain Menner could only comply so far as regards 
the 2nd and 4th. When he arrived, Bussy had been carried by the 
lst battalion, 65th. When this was reported to General v. Kummer 
he sent orders for the whole to move to Daours. When he had 
ordered Captain Menners to Bussy, the General was not aware that 
the attack on Daours had already commenced. 

The hussar Colonel had now 45 battalions and a battery under his 
orders. 

The Germans were now in possession of nearly every point this 
side of the Hallue, but the orders now received to cross the stream 
could not be carried out. It was too deep and broad tor wading, 
and, in spite of the intense cold, it was not yet frozen over, and the 
French still held the bridges. 

At 2.30 the French made a strong counter-attack. Long lines of 
tiraillears streamed down both sides of the road east of Pont 
Noyelles. In this important village our 2nd battalion was also posted. 
The 8th company advanced to meet the 43rd French Regiment moving 
against the south-east corner of Punt Noyelles. As the numerous 
gardens obstructed the view and range, the company had to advance 
along the Daours road to the far side of the enclosures, until they 
found shelter behind haystacks and in the roadside ditches. As 
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they moved forward they suffered heavily: their Commander was 
badly wounded; but, when they halted, their fire checked the enemy, 
who retreated with great losses. 

The Yth, 11th, and 12th companies held the main entry into the 
village. Here the attack was pressed with greater energy. The 
supporting zug of the 1l)ith company was brought up into the firing 
line, but the French forced their way into the village, and the 
struggle was hand to hand. Our people fought with the greatest 
stubbornness, and found the butts of their rifles the most effective 
weapon, ‘Two of our Officers were attacked by individual French- 
men, and were only rescued hy the daring of their men. 

At length the enemy retreated, and orders reached our Brigadier 
to attack the ridge with all the troops at his disposal, as soon as the 
attack of the 30th Brigade should be observed to be making progress. 
Soon afterwards information was sent from the post of observation on 
the church tower that two hostile batteries had turned their fire in a 
more northerly direction. It was therefore inferred that the 3vth 
Brigade was pushing forward, and the Brigadier gave orders for an 
attack upon the ridge. 

The 2nd bat alion and 9th company moved out. The road, as far 
as the crest of the ridge. passed over open ground, rising in regular 
terraces. The drums beat, and the troops advanced, the five companies 
in line. At a quick pace the men climbed terra e after terrace, suffer- 
ing considerable Icsses. As soon as the enemy became aware of our 
approith, he crowned the ridge with a closed line of infantry, and 
poured down volley after volley. Two company leaders were wounded, 
and our right wing was assailed in flank. But, in spite of all, no 
halt was made. Only a few volleys were fired at the troops who out- 
flanked us. The line rushed forward, and the ridge was won. Two 
guns were captured. Our attack was made before our batteries had 
discovered what was going on, and ju-t as we reached the crest they 
fired a few sheils, happily without duing us any ham. 

However, no time was to be lost. We were in possession of the 
ridge, but the companies had become much mixed up. ‘lhis we put 
straight in about a quarter of an hour, and then a heavy fire broke 
out against onr right, whilst at the same time we were attacked in 
front by the French 33rd Regiment. Their drums beat the charge, 
but bef» e it came to hand to hand tighting we were compelled to tall 
back from the position we had won. 

The guns we had captured were wrested from us. For the first 
time we turned our backs upon the foe. 

Our retreat to Pont Noyelles was closely fullowed up by the French, 
and our loss s would have been infinitely greater had not darkness 
come to our aid, 

Half way down the hill the enemy halted, and appeared to be 
organizing an attack on Pont Noyelles. The remnant of our 3rd 
battulion was stationed on the outskirts of the village, and, seeing 
strong columns advancing to the assault, the sections had drawn close 
together. ‘They were too few, however, to cover the whole extent of 
the village border, and no additional forces were available. Two bat- 
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talions of the 65th were south of the village. Between them and our 
3rd battalion was a large gap, and thither the 2nd battalion was led. 
The Commanding Officer, when we arrived in line, ordered the men 
to halt, front, and to extend so as to fill the opening, The Daours 
road, running through a hollow, a‘forded a convenient shelter. 

Witl: remarkable discipline the fusiliers fronted and turned into the 
hollow. The danger was very great. The enemy was close at hand. 
Should he succeed in getting into the village, every advantage won 
that day would be lost. We were called to face the enemy once 
more with renewed energy and self-sacrifice. The order was pissed 
along the lines that those who still had cartridges should use thei, 
and that those who had none should be supplied by those who had : 
but that no shot should be fired until the enemy was close upon ns. 
By this time it was quite dark. ‘ Do not fire” was the word which 
passed along the line from mouth to mouth. ‘The men were as still 
as hunters waiting for their game. Dark forms moved before us. 
“Are you French?” cried a few simpletons. A few shots cracked, 
but the fire was quickly silenced, for the belief spread that they 
were our own men in front, The uncertainty was painful, Then 
there was a sound of strange bugles; dark masses became visible, and 
commands given in French were heard. The enemy was advanciug 
to the attack. Our line blazed with fire. A fight at close quarters 
followed, raging, if possible, most fiercely on the A‘bert road, where 
the LOth, 11th, and 12th companies were stationed. Our fire was too 
much for the enemy. They turned, leaving behind them dead and 
wounded, and we rejoiced in our revenge. But we had dearly paid 
for our success, 

Just at the moment when the last cartridges were fired, two bat- 
talions of the 4th Regiment from the Reserve reached the spot. They 
were too late to do more than witness the enemy’s defeat. 

As the duty of holding the outskirts of the village had been 
committed to the 30th Brigade, our battalions were able to withdraw 
and re-form. When the companies had assembled, a fresh supply of 
ammunition was distribated. This was done under the light cast by 
some houses which were on fire. The 2ud and 3rd battalions took up 
alarm quarters in Querrieux. 

‘he lst battalion had remained from early in the afternoon in the 
same position, for the French, in spite of many efforts, were unable 
to recapture Daours. 

‘Lhe Ist, 2nd, and 3rd companies late in the evening went into 
alarm quarters at Bussy, and the 4tli company furnished the outposts 
betweeu Bussy and Daours. During the night one of our patrols set 
fire toa haystack, behind which a French battalion was lying asleep 
without a single sentry. 

Tue loss of the regiment on this day was as follows :— 
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Many of the men had bayonet wounds. 

The companies assembled in the streets of the village as soon as 
the first streaks of dawn showed themselves on December 24; the 
scene was lighted by the many houses still burning, which cast 
everywhere a rnddy glow. 

The cold was more intense than on the previous day, and was 
more keenly felt, owing to the want of sufficient rest and food. 

As it was expected that the struggle would be continued, attention 
was turned, first of all, to the supply of ammunition and to the con- 
dition of the arms. 

The darkness had brought to a close the fight of the previous day. 
The villages which we had won were still in our hands. Our troops 
were at the foot of the ridge of hills, which were still held by the 
French. ‘The bloody nature of the struggle proved that only by 
great sacrifices could their position be carried. Betore all,a clear idea 
of the position and intention of the enemy was absolutely necessary. 
But tor this fall daylight was needed. 

At 2.30 a.m. General v. Kummer issued orders for the 15th Division 
to hold its ground and to torm up for the defence of the position we 
now occupied. 

About 8 a.m. the troops were at the posts, expecting the attack to 
be renewed, but the enemy, remained quiet, his batteries alone 
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opening fire on the villages in which we were stationed. The shells, 
although bursting close to our lines, caused us no losses. 

Up to mid-day there was no change in the aspect of affairs. It 
was intensely cold, with a keen north wind, and the men were, as far 
as possible, posted in the houses. 

‘’he enemy’s movements were carefully watched and reporte|l, and 
before long it became evident that he was retreating under cover of 
a strong rear-guard. At 5 p.M. we occapied the ridge he had now 
finally evacuated. The 2nd and 3rd battalions then marched to 
Allonville, whilst the 1st took up quarters in Bussy. 

It was Christmas Eve when the fusiliers, happy, but tired and 
hungry, entered the houses, where the unwilling hosts reluctantly 
received their uninvited guests. At home the Christmas trees 
were glittering with lights. We remembered our loved ones, who 
at this moment, probably, were thinking of those missing or this 
Christmas night, tightiung far away on French soil for their country, 
and hearing ouly the thunder of battle. ‘It was a strange way of 
keeping the festival, and yet we had our gift too, and that was the 
glorious cousciousness of duty well done. All the wounded were 
taken to Amiens, and attended to in the hospital. To a few was 
given a beautiful Christmas gift. General v. Munteutfel had a 
thought for those who had fought so bravely on the Halliue, and pre- 
sented the bravest of them with the Iron Cross. Major v. Woedell 
and eight fusiliers received the decoration from his hands. 

On the morning of the 25th, the VIi1th Corps was ordered to pursue 
the enemy. The 2¥th Brigade moved along the Amiens road, and, 
after a march of 25 miles, in the teeth of an icy-cold north wind, 
sufferirg much from hunger, we reached our halting place. 

The next day we had easy work, searching the villages within a 
radius of 4 miles for arms; this, a good supply of rations, and some 
hours rest and warmth, was a well-earned reward after the exertions 
of tie past few days. 

The enemy had withdrawn to the shelter of his fortresses, and to 
pursue him thither did not come within the scope of the campaign. 

On the 27th our troops laid siege to Péronne. The 15th Division 
was detailed to cover the besiegers from Arras, and tovk up a posi- 
tion about Bapaume. The viilage was held by the 3Uth Brigade, the 
29th was ordered to deploy behind the Péronne road. 

Several days of rest tollowed. ur only duty was to keep up 
communication with the troops round Péronne and with the cavalry 
brigade. This was done by means of strong patrols, as there were 
many franc-tireurs in the neighbourhood. 

On New Year’s Eve all the Officers assembled in the summer-house 
of a deserted chateau. They had procured all the ingredients re- 
quired for a panch-bowl, but not for pancakes. In order to replace 
these essential delicacies, a fusilier, who in time of peace had been a 
pastrycook, made them a cake. 

Those present took their places at a neatly-laid table. The hall 
was furnished with every comfort, which the occupants had left for 
the strangers who were to see the New Year in their home. 
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But the feast was not riotous. Each tried in vain to wake up a 
cheerful spirit amongst his comrades. They had met together 
willingly, because none cared to stay alone in thew quarters, and 
mixing with others gave a feeling of home; but when they sat 
together in that melancholy room, their thoughts turned involun- 
tarily homewards, where at that hour they would be so sorely missed. 
The hours passed slowly. At last the final moment of 1870 approached. 
They all filled their glasses. Lieutenant-Colonel v. Henning raised 
his, and asked those present to drink to those who had given their 
lives in the war. Every face was grave. The next toast was for the 
King, the beloved Commander-in-Chief, for whom they would all] 
have gladly died. The toast was accompanied by a loud and hearty 
‘*Hoch!”’ The third toast was tor the dear ones at home. With much 
emotion the Commander spoke of the many families whose hearts 
would be filled with thoughts of those who were fighting for them 
far away. Deeply moved, the company listened to his words, which 
were suddenly interrupted by tle solemn tones of the chorale 
** Jesus meine Zuversicht.”’ The regimental band was stationed at 
the door of the hall, ready to greet the New Year with the strains of 
music. The Officers went out of the hallin othe garven. Can we ever 
forget the scene? The stars shone brilliantly in the clear sky of the 
winter night, the ground was glistening white, a strong contrast to 
the dark heavens. In the distance, near Péronne, some honses were 
burning, casting a lurid light all round. At intervals the shells 
fired by the besieged or the besieger flashed through the air, accom- 
panied by a dull thunder, which echoed far around In the distance 
death and devastation, and here the solemn keeping of the feast. 
Barchealed each one listened to the tones of the glorious hymn, 
quite oblivious of the bitter north wind. 

lt was a moment of deep feeling, a landmark in the lives of each 
of those who stood there. Each one felt the exaltation of the 
moment, without being conscious of the cause. The silence was 
broken by the joyful greeting, ‘* A Happy New Year!” and hands 
were warmly clasped. Then the company separated, each to their 
own quarters. Early the next day the companies assembled at the 
plac. of alarm, to receive the instructions for the New Year. 

Iu.formation had been received which pointed to the fact that the 
enemy was again about to assume the offensive, and that Fuidherbe 
intended to attempt the reliet of Péronne. 

The 3rd Cavalry Division, the Guard Dragoon Brigade, the 32nd 
Brigade, ard the 15th Division, were the only German troops avail- 
able to move against him. Our ranks were thiuned by death and 
sickness, and tie battalions mustered no more than 500 bayonets. 
If the French advanced, it would be with renewed strength, both 
in numbers and matériel. We were ordered to coucentrate closely 
round Bapaume on the afternoon of January 1. 

General Faidherbe had assembled 35,000 men and 90 guns at 
Arras. He held all the places south of the town between the roads 
to Doullens and Cambray. 

Ou the 2nd of January he marched to relieve Péronne. 
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The 15th Division (eleven battalions only), with four squadrons 
and four batteries, were in the centre of the advanced line of the 
Ist Army above the Somme, in and about Bapaume. General v. 
Goeben, with the 8th Jigers and two horse artillery batteries, had his 
headyuarters at Combles. On the right of the 15th Division was the 
Guard Dragoon Brigade, stationed at Fins, and towards C.mbray, 
supported by our 3rd battalion and a horse artillery battery. The 
40th Regiment, the 9th Hussars, and two batteries of the 16th 
Division, were on the march to join this detachment. 

Av Achiet-le-Grand were two companies of the 23th Regiment, 
with a troop of hussars and two 16-prs.. covering the railway and 
maint ining connection with the 3rd Cavalry Division. 

Shortly after mid-day the enemy’s approach was reported, and 
during the afternoon the German advanced posts in front ‘of 
Bapauime, held by the 30th Brigade, were fiercely attacked. 

After four hours’ fighting against greatly superior numbers, the 
defenders were outflanked, and drew back to Beuznatre and 
Favreuil. 

Duri.g this engagement our 2nd battalion was ordered up to 
Bapaume, aud occupied the villages of Avesnes, Biefvillers, and 
Grévillerx, lying west and north-west. The Ist battalion was 
retained in Bapaume. « 

During the night our outposts extended from Grévillers to Frémi- 
court. 

Bapanme and Biefvillers were the key of the German position 
in tue battle of January 3; of these, the former is the largest. It 
is a sinall town of about 3,00U inhabitants. Most of the old fortifica- 
tions had been levelled; but to the west, an old earthen bastion 
was intact, and the moat was still to be seen. The country round 
is undulating, and, as a rule, quite open, but there are many con- 
venient holivws, terraces, and ravines. Although the view is ex- 
tensive, there is much cover, and there can be no question that the 
enemy was favoured by the ground. 

The night passed quieily, but at 6 a.m. information was sent in 
from the picquets of our 2nd batialion that the enemy was evidently 
preparing to move forward from Achiet-le-Grand and Bihucourt. 
The cold was great. The ground was covered with snow, which 
impeded the movements of the artillery and cavalry. Nevertheless, 
our hussars rode ont cheerily towards the enemy as soon as the grey 
day broke, and brought back information which confirmed the intelli- 
gence sent in by our picyuets. The enemy was drawing up his 
troops tor battle, appareutly deploying his main sirength between 
Behagnies aud Bihucourt, with strong columns at Mory and Vaulx. 

Our 5th company was at Biefvillers, not 2.00 yards from the enemy’s 
line, and when the Captain Commanding saw hinself threatened by 
greatly superior numbers, he reported that he was unable to defend 
the whule extent of the villaze witnout reinforcem nt. 

The battalion Cowmander had only one company with him as 
reserve, aud he sent word that the 5th company was tv do its best. 

The French were set in motion at 8 a.m. Bietvillers was menaced by 
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a division. The 1st battalion, 33rd, was now sent up to Avesnes and 
there deployed for the defence of the village. The 6th, 7th, and 8th 
companies were already there. 

Simultaneously with the arrival of the Ist battalion in Avesnes 
came a message from the 5th conpany that Biefvillers was being 
attacked in force and could be hed no longer. In fact, the Captain 
Commanding had already evacuated the village, and had fallen back 
to a hollow between the Avesnes road and the railway. 

Biefvillers was immediately occupied by two and a half French 
battalions. 

When General v. Kummer heard of this withdrawal, he ordered 
our regimental Commander, Colonel v. Henning, to retake the village 
at once, as it was the very key of the position. 

Meanwhile one of our batteries had taken post east of Avesnes and 
opened fire on Biefvillers. The Ist batialion and the 5th company 
were detailed to carry out the counter-attack. The 8th company 
was ordered to occupy the hollow now held by the 5th company, and 
to remain there in support. 

The lst company led the advance. The 2nd and 3rd were in 
second line. The 4th in reserve. The 5th had alrealy moved 
forward again, and had occupied the hollow road close to the 
village. 

The south-east corner was selected as the objective of the 1st bat- 
talion, and the line of advance was by a ravine at the foot of one of 
the hills on which Biefvillers stands, so as to gain some shelter from 
the enemy’s fire. 

The instructions for attack were as follows :—The companies were 
to approach as near as they coul/ under cover to the point of attack, 
then detaching a strong tiring line, move to the left, and, without 
firing a shot and with a loud hurrah, to rush upon the corner of the 
village. That taken, they were to extend along the borders, strengthen 
their position, and then attempt to reach and hold the northern border. 
For the right wing of the Ist company.a battery in action on the road 
ast of Bietvillers was told off as the object of attack. 

Whilst the company leaders of the Ist bactalion were making 
arrangements for carrying out the work entrusted to them, the 
5th company tried to reach the south-west corner of the village by 
the hollow road. The defile was deep in snow, which impeded all 
movement, but it seemed as if the enemy had only a few troops in 
the place. Suddenly, just as the Officer Commanding was about to 
order a rush across the open, heavy volleys struck the company both 
in front and on the left flank. This fire was terribly destructive. 
The Captain fell, mortally wounded, and, under command of a 
sergeant, the men attempted to regain the shelter of the hollow road. 
The perilous position of the 5th company did not escape the leader of 
our ist battalion, and he sent forward his reserve company (the 4th) 
to attract the attention of the enemy. The Subaltern in charge was 
struck by several balls, and fell «ying in front of his men. The 
sergeant-major took his place, and the company reached the crest of 
the hill east of the village. A zug, under a sergeant, mauaged to 
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approach within 50 paces of the hostile battery unobserved, and 
compelled it to limber up and retire. 

A portion of the 4th company, with a few men of the 5th, actually 
succeeded in penetrating into the village at the south-west corner, 
but the French had already brought up reinforcements, and drove 
the Germans out again. The 4th and 5th companies now fell back 
on Avesnes, but the enemy’s pursnit was checked by the 8th company. 

Meanwhile, the other three companies had advanced against the 
south-east corner of the village with very little loss. The lst and 
2nd formed the fighting line; the 3rd remained in the ravine. 

The fighting line fixed bayonets, deployed to the left, sent out two 
ziige in extended order, and then, the remainder following in close 
order at short distance, rushed with cheers and drums beating on 
the village. I 

The French wavered and fell back to the northern border before 
this sudden advance, but a portion of them stood firm, and many of 
the fusiliers fell in this victorious onset. 

To fill the gap between these two successful companies and the 
4th, when on the point of again advancing against the opposite corner 
the 3rd company was ordered up by the battalion Commander to seize 
the southern border of the village. The Captain left a zug in the 
ravine, and with the other two clambered up through the snow, 
which was in places knee deep, gained the top of the hill, and, in 
spite of heavy fire, crossed a hedge, and carried the position. He and 
two of his Officers were either killed or badly wounded. 

The men of the 3rd company now joined the 2nd company, and, 
over hedges, through gardens, and by barricaded paths, broke into 
the village, and, despite the heavy fire of the enemy, attacked them 
in the houses hand to hand. 

The Officer Commanding our Ist battalion ordered a large farm to 
be occupied as a rallying point, and sent back to Avesnes for rein- 
forcements. 

Five companies of the 33rd had kept three French Brigades at 
bay for a whole hour, but fresh troops came up, and at length we 
were compelled to retire on Avesnes and Bapaume. A few men of 
the regiment could not keep up and were captured. The battalion 
Commander, rallying some of the fusiliers, threw himself into a 
hollow filled with snow, on the east side of the road, and, in con- 
junction with the 8th company posted on the other side of the track, 
checked the pursuit. 

The 6th company which, on the approach of vastly superior forces, 
had been compelled to fall back from Grévillers, had come into line 
on the left of the 8th; but mistaking the retiring detachments of the 
Ist for his own—the 2nd—battalion, the Subaltern in charge almost 
immediately withdrew his men to Bapaume, and occupied a portion 
of the old fortifications. 

The enemy now began to issue from Biefvillers to attack Bapaume. 
Bat our batteries, posted on either side of the village, had first to be 
silenced, and their well-aimed shells caused heavy losses in his 
battalions. 
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Heedless of the hostile artillery fire, the gunners directed their 
whole attention to the French infantry, and prevented their advanc- 
ing in mass. 

An attack on Avesnes, well prepared by artillery, was checked by 
the fire of those companies of the 33rd who had retreated thither 
from Biefvillers. The French withdrew, and there was a short pause 
in the battle—very fortunately for the fusiliers, for ammunition had 
run out. and the rifle barrels were so hot that they had to be cooled 
with snow. 

The lst battalion, or rather as much of it as could be assembled, 
was now led to Bapaume by its Commander. I[t consisted of 3 Officers 
and 322 men. Having drawn a supply of cartridges from the ammu- 
nition wagons, it occupied the old moat west of the town, in connection 
with the 6th company. 

General v. Kummer now resolved to draw together his scanty 
force, and to confine himself to a determined defence of Bapaume. 
Arrangements for a stubborn resistance were made by the half 
company of sappers. The barricades which had partially been made 
on the previous day were strengthened, and the windows of the houses 
on the outskirts were blocked with mattresses, &e. The remains of 
the old fortifications gave but little protection, and the frozen soil 
prevented digging. 

Avesnes was soon afterwards given up by our troops, although it 
was full of wounded, and our 5th, 7th, and 8th companies joined the 
little garrison of Bapaume. 

The enemy made two vigorous attempts to carry the western 
border of Bapaume, but were repulsed. Nevertheless they had 
managed to sieze Tilloy, Avesnes, Favreuil, and the Faubourg 
Arras, and it looked as if they were about to make a concentrated 
attack on the village from the two former localities. It was 3 o’clock. 
The position of the 15th Division was a critical ope; there was much 
work before it ere darkness fell. Another attack on the old moat 
had jnst been repulsed, when suddenly aloud hurrah rang over the 
battle-field. General v. Goeben had arrived. The welcome they gave 
him proved the attachment of the men to their gallant leader; in 
truth, they had far more confidence in him than in any other. His 
coming put heart and hope into the troops, and inspired them with 
the certainty of victory. 

As soon as he made himself acquainted with the position of affairs, 
he gave orders that Bapaume should be held at all costs, and as soon 
as reinforcements arrived that Tilloy and Ligny should be retaken. 
With the true Commander’s spirit, v. Goeben would not give up his 
reserve, even when he saw the weakness of the Bapaume position and 
the condition of the troops holding it. 

Just as night fell, Tilloy and Ligny were retaken, and the enemy 
drew off, leaving a large number of prisoners in the hands of the 
Germans. The ground south of Bapaume was now cleared of the 
enemy, and the French had gained litile except that they were in 
possession of the places which we had abandoned. General Faidherbe 
had failed to relieve Péronne. The siege still went on, and the result 
of the battle was therefore much in our favour. 
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The 33rd had lost 12 Officers, 18 non-commissioned officers, and 
203 fusiliers. 
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The 8rd battalion had no losses to complain of. 


During the night following the engagement, General v. Goeben 
had to decide whether or no he would continue the struggle on the 
ground he now occupied. He took into consideration the extreme 
exhaustion of the troops, the deficiency of artillery ammunition, and 
determined to fall back behind the Somme, leaving the 3rd Cavalry 
Division and two batteries in touch with the enemy. 

Early on January 4th our companies assembled iu order to march 
off to the brigade rendezvous. Those of the 1st battalion were mere 
relics of what they had been. A fresh distribution of Officers was 
made. The march to the Somme began at 7 A.M., and crossing by 
the bridge at Feuilliéres, below Péronne, we found quarters at Flau- 
court and Barleux. 

After the exertions of the past few days we were looking forward 
to.a period of rest. But it had not come yet. Our quarters were at 
the foot of the height on which our siege batteries were established. 
‘Their guns kept up a constant fire, enough to disturb the soundest 
sleep, and every now and then shells fired from Péronne burst in 
Barleax. Four men of the lst and three of the 2nd battalion were 
thus wounded. 

The next day it was discovered that the French had again fallen 
back upon their fortresses ; but as it was reported that Faidherbe had 
been reinforced by another Corps d’Armée, and it was certain that 
he would make another attempt to relieve Péronne, General v. Goeben 
resolved to take up a position threatening the right flank of his 
advance from Arras. The 15th Division was, therefore, ordered to 
occupy Albert and Bray. 

‘The 33rd, with a squadron and a battery, marched to Albert on 
January 6. For the next few days the French remained inactive, 
and a telegram of Faidherbe’s on the night of the action round 
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Bapanume explains why he could not take advantage of his favourable 
strategic position. ‘“ We have avery large numberof wounded. The 
troops have had no hot meal for two days. They have eaten nothing 
but bread, and this was frozen. They have had no proper rations 
like the Germans, who always carry supplies with them. They have 
only the barest necessaries in the way of clothing, and during the 
last two days the weather has been very severe.” In a word, the 
French Army was unable to prepare for fresh efforts so quickly as 
our own. 

On January 9 arrived a draft of convalescents and Reservists, and 
on the same day, intelligence was sent in by the cavalry that the 
French seemed about to advance once more. 

On the 10th, we heard that Péronne had capitulated, and at 6 a.m. 
our 2nd battalion marched to Bapaume, in order to support the 3rd 
Cavalry Division. On their arrival the 7th and 8th companies were 
immediately detailed for outpost duty ; the 7th holding the villages 
of Beugnatre, Frémicourt, and Favreuil; the 8th Sapignies and Bihu- 
court. Troops of the 5th and 14th Ublans were already in possession 
of the villages, and our companies, sharing the picquet work by day, 
did the whole of it by night. 

On the 11th the French advanced in great force against Bapaume, 
drove in our ontposts, with heavy loss to our 6th company and to the 
5th Uhlans, and induced the cavalry Commander to fall back upon 
Le Sars, and eventually behind the Encrebach. 

Péronne having fallen, a great change had come over the situation. 
Our force available for defensive operations was doubled, and General 
v. Goeben was placed in command of the Ist Army. 

The first thing our new Commander-in-Chief did was to order the 
cavalry to advance again past Mesnil, and to combine with a strong 
detachment of infantry that he was sending on to Albert. 

This movement gave our 2nd battalion, which was still attached to 
the cavalry division, a great deal of harassing duty. During the day 
long marches had to be made in bitter cold, and during the night 
our companies were all on picquet whilst the troopers slept in can- 
topments. 

The next few days were passed by both armies in reconnoitring and 
manceuvring. Our superior cavalry gave us a great advantage. The 
enemy was unable to conceal his movements, and so General Faid- 
herbe, despite well-planned and well-executed marches, was unable to 
out-manceuvre us. 

The French General had now established his headquarters in Albert, 
which we had relinquished, and there he issued orders for an advance 
in the direction of St. Quentin. He had reinforced his army to the 
utmost in his power, and it now numbered 71 battalions and 100 guns, 
but was almost entirely deficient in cavalry. 

Von Goeben had at his disposal 48 squadrons, 38} battalions, and 


162 guns. 
On January 16 the French reached the neighbourhood of Vermand 


and St. Quentin. 
Von Goeben resolved to ccncentrate all available troops upon the 
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Somme. He made Nesle his headquarters, and under the impression 
that the enemy was marching east, as they actually were, ordered 
the 15th Division to move towards St. Quentin, crossing the river 
near Misery, and to ascertain whether the French had halted in the 
neighbourhood of St. Quentin or were continuing their movement. 

The 3rd Cavalry Division was to take part in the operation, re- 
connoitring and covering the left as far as the Schelde. 

The 29th Brigade moved out by the road past Athies towards 
Tentry, the 30th Brigade marching in the same direction from Brie. 

The hussar patrols soon brought in information that the enemy 
was advancing towards Beauvois and Caulaincourt. Two squadrons 
and two batteries held the French in check. In the engagement . 
which ensued, and which resulted in Beauvais, Caulaincourt, and 
Vermand being occupied by the Germans, the 33rd (lst and 8rd bat- 
talions) was in reserve. We lost only three men. 

Faidherbe now resolved to accept battle at St. Quentin, and v. 
Goeben was equally determined to attack. 

The 15th Division was ordered to advance the next morning up the 
road from Vermand and Etreillers, to attack and carry St. Quentin, 
while the 3rd Cavalry Division and the infantry attached to it were 
to extend to the left, as far as the road to Cambrai, and cut off the 
retreat of the French in that direction. 

At 8 a.M.on the morning of the 19th, the 15th Division was drawn 
up in the following order, the head at the cross roads between 
Beauvois and Vaux. 


2 squadrons, 7th Hussars. 
Advanced /) 2nd Battalion, 65th Regiment. 
Guard ) A light battery. 

Fusilier Battalion, 65th Regiment. 

{ A heavy battery. 

| Ist and 3rd Battalions, 33rd Regiment. 

Main body .. + 2 batteries. 
| Brigade. 


2 squadrons. 


There was a dense Scotch mist, and, owing to the wet, it was im- 
possible to march anywhere but on the main roads. 

Savy was passed by the advanced guard at 11 4.m. So far we 
had met with no opposition, although we had been fired at by 
artillery. 

To the east of the village the ground rises gradually towards St. 
Quentin. 

The Savy wood stretches away north of the road, and to the 
north-east rises a hill which shuts in the view. On this hill was 
stationed a French infantry brigade, under General Isnard, who, im- 
mediately an advanced guard was observed, occupied the wood. 

Our cavalry had driven in the enemy’s patrols, and the battery of 
the advanced guard took post by the windmill, 500 paces north-east 
of Savy, opening fire on the enemy’s artillery. 

Here our two battalions were also ordered to take up their position, 
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and, very shortly afterwards, our Commander, Colonel v. Henning, 
was wounded in the foot by the splinter of a shell. The two heavy 
batteries were now brought up to the same spot. 

The 65th Regiment had by this time penetrated the wood lying 
nearest Savy, but the French made a fierce resistance, and our Ist 
battalion was ordered to support, moving by the road from Savy to 
St. Quentin. 

The lst and 2nd companies deployed in a dip in the ground, and 
the former, moving half left north of the road, became briskly en- 
gaged onthe high ground beyond. The enemy’s skirmishers were 
advancing, and their flanking fire from the Farm ]’Epine de Dallon 
was annoying in the extreme. The 2nd company had borue off to 
the right, and the 4th was sent forward to fill the gap; the 3rd re- 
maining in the dip in reserve. 

‘The enemy continued to press forward, and our 3rd Battalion was 
now brought up to take part in the fighting. Seeing that the French 
infantry in the Farm I’Epine de Dallon completely entiladed our line, 
the Officer Commzunding directed the 11th company to capture this 
Important post. 

About 2 p.m., the 15th Division was in rather a critical situation. 
We had penetrated both portions of the Savy wood, but the French 
counter-attack was being pressed most energetically, and our ammu- 
nition was giving out. 

The larger portion of the wood was retaken by the enemy, and the 
position occupied by the 33rd was outflanked on the left. The 3rd 
company was therefore called up to this quarter of the field, and, re- 
inforced by some of the 65th Regiment, managed to check the enemy 
and drive them back. 

The regimental Commander now ordered up the 10th and 12th 
companies to reinforce the lst battalion; more batteries were brought 
up; a strong detachment, the 8th Jagers and a battalion of the 28th 
Regiment, advanced by the high road, and, in conjunction with the 
11th company of the 33rd, carried the Farm |’Epine de Dallon. 

Isnard’s Brigade began to give ground, and General v. Kammer 
ordered a general advance upon St. Quentin. From valley to valley 
we pressed victoriously forward. Our losses were heavy, and the 
enemy’s shells did great execution, especially in the 10th and 11th 
companies of the 35rd, but at about 4 p.M. we were close to the 
Faubourg St. Martin, where the enemy, who had been reinforced, 
seemed inclined to make a stand. Ourtroops rushed on, with drums 
beating and trumpets sounding, heedless of their rapidly thinning 
ranks. ‘There was no halt. The colour of our 3rd Battalion was 
seen in front. Once it fell; the bearer was struck down, but, seized 
by a fusilier, once again it fluttered in the van of the fight. Dark- 
ness was falling, but still the battle went on, Our 3rd _ battalion, 
with two companies of the Ist, entered the Faubourg, and one of the 
most brilliant incidents of the day was the storming of a mill, fiercely 
defended, by the 3rd company. 

Our last battle had been fought. Faidherbe was in full retreat 
on Cambrai. 
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The regiment lost 3 Officers and 108 men. 

General v. Goeben’s pursuit was a vigorous one. The troops were 
ordered to march 23 miles a day, and the packs of the infantry were 
to be carried in waggons. 

The next day the 15th Division (our 2nd battalion being left in 
St. Quentin) advanced, at 7.15 a.m.,on Cambrai. The continuous 
thaw that had set in made the roads very heavy ; the men’s boots 
were not in good condition, and we only marched 153 miles. Hence 
the results of the pursuit were not so great as were expected; our 
superiority in cavalry produced no marked advantage, and Faidherbe’s 
retreat was most skilfully conducted. He managed to reach his 
cordon of fortresses without molestation. 

Von Goeben, on heading off the pursuit, ordered the 15th Division to 
the district round Bapaume, and the 33rd, once more re-united, was 
soon sent back to Amiens. 

On the 29th of January came the announcement of the Convention 
of Versailles, and the war was practically at an end. 

Throughout the campaign the regiment lost 22 Officers, 29 non- 
commissioned officers, and 381 fusiliers, and 28 Officers, 71 non-com- 
missioned officers, and 773 fusiliers were wounded. 
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Drum and Flute Duty, Infantry 
Encampments, Regulations .. 
*Engineer Regulations 
Equipment Regulations .. ve 


Examination in Range-finding, Royal Artillery .. | 

Explosives, Instructions for Classification and 
Stowage for Sea Transport eo 

Fares by Steamboats ‘ 

Field Army Establishments (Home Defence) 

on Abroad) 


” 


Field Engineering, Manual .. os | 
Field Service, Manuals :— | 
Army Service Corps .. oe os ee 


Artillery, Royal .. 
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A.O.| 132 | 1890 
A.O. | 239 | 1890 
A.C. | 185 | 1887 
A.O.| 51 | 1889 
A.O.| 80 | 1891 
A.O. | 182 | 1891 
A.O.| 27 | 1890 
A.O. | 238 | 1890 
A.C. | 176 | 1887 
A.O.| 181 | 1889 
A.O. | 197 | 1891 
A.O.| 256 | 1891 
A.O.| 10} 1892 
| A.O.| 135 | 1891 
A.O. | 115 | 1890 
A.O.} 81 | 1891 
aSSee 1887 
A.O.| 53 | 1890 
| 4.0. | 332 | 1889 
| 234 & 
0. 363 |/1890 
236 | 1891 
A.O. | 133 | 1889 
A.O. 218 | 1891 
A.O. | 382 | 1890 
A.O.| 252 | 1890 
A.O. | 180 | 1891 
A.O. | 269 | 1889 
AO. | 399 | 1889 
A.O.| 14/| 1889 
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Field Service Manuals :— 


Cavalry .. ee ee ee ee oe 
Infantry . 
Medical Staff Bearer Companies and Field 
Hospitals .. . oe ee 9° 
Mounted Infantry uP ae ad Fe! 
Post Office Corps ° ee 
Provost-Marshals and Military Police | ee 
Signallers ee ee oe ° ar 
*Financial Instructions a Pst ae ea 


Forms and Books, Army .. 
General Orders, up to the 31st Decembe er, 1887. 
Guncotton, Destruction and Disablement of 


Guns by .. oe 
*H mys OO Artillery Company Regulations oe 
Hospital Equipment, Schedules .. ee os 
Income Duty Regulations .. ee ee ee 
Indian Staff Corps, Admission to . oe 
*Infantry Drill oe ee 


a3 Manual for Field Servi ice .. 
Lines of Communication, Organization of, and 
Supply of Stores to an Army in the Fie ld 
Magazine Regulations Pp ve oe 
ie Rifle (Musketry Regulations) . 
» Manual of Rifle Exercises for the 
Magic Lanterns, Supply of, &e. .. om ee 
Medical Regulations. Part I. die oe os 
es, ra » Il. (Manuai for the 
Medical Staff Corps) 
x Staff, Regulations for Admission to a 
% » Manual for Field Service, Bearer 
Companies and Field Hospitals. 
Military Law, Manual of .. 
, and Procedure, Notes on .. 
Militia, Medical Staff Corps, Memorandum of 
Instructions ee ee ee 
+ ,, Regulations .. 
e Reserve, Mobilization and ‘Demobilization 
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fro 481 | 1888 
A.O.| 14] 1889 
A.O.| 481 | 1888 
A.O.| 230 | 1889 
A.O.| 481 | 1888 
A.C. | 105 | 1886 
A.0.| 299 | 1889 





A.C. | 187 | 1886 
A.O. | 170 | 1889 
A.O. | 292 | 1889 
A.C. | 234 | 1884 
A.O.| 82 | 1891 
A.O. | 317 | 1890 
A.O. | 481 | 1888 
A.O | 876 | 1890 
A.C.| 48 | 1887 
A.O.| 47 | 1890 
A.O.| 48 | 1890 
A.O. | 162 | 1891 
A.O. | 98 | 1890 
A.0. | 296 | 1889 
A.O. | 242 | 1891 
| 
A.O. | 481 | 1888 
A.O.| 52 | 1888 
A.O. | 336 | 1890 
A.O. | 223 | 1891 
A.O. | 157 | 1891 
A.C. 1887 
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Mounted Infantry, Manual for Field Service and | 
Regulations ; a sy ‘ | A.O. 15 | 1889 
*Musketry Reg gulations oa we se .-| G.O.| 92 | 1887 
Nursing Sisters, Regulations for ..| AO. | 113 | 1888 
*Ordnance Artificers, Regulations . . | A.O. | 458 | 1889 
ws Machinery, Appointment of Inspectors of | G.0. | 119 | 1886 
Store Regulations .| A.O. | 62 | 1890 
Pack’ Animals, Instructions for ‘Saddling and | 
Loading . 5% -.| A.O.| 18 | 1889 
+Pay and _ ran Warrant ns o-| AO. | 92 | 1891 
*Paymasters, Instructions for the Guidance of | A.O. | 168 | 1890 
Post Office Corps, Manual for Field Service ..| A.O. | 481 | 1888 
Prisons, Military, Rules - | A.C. 184 | 1880 
a4 Provost, "Rules ee -| GO. | 111 | 1883 
Prizes for Skill-at-Arms, Royal Artillery, Tnstruc- 
tions for Competition .. « }hO. 65 | 1891 
Provost-Marshals and Military Police, Manual for | 
Field Service se os nia a -- | A.O. | 280} 1889 
*Queen’s Regulations | A.O. | 433 | 1889 
*Railways in Ww ar, Regulations for ‘the working of ioe x 1888 
» Military, Manual of | A.O. | 130 | 1889 
Railway Trucks, Mounting Guns on | A.O. 334 | 1889 
Range Finding, Examination i in, Royal Artillery A.O. 133 | 1889" 
Recruiting Regulations rs oo ee oo AO. 434 | 1889 
Recruits, Schedule of Age, &c., for.. ‘ | 4.O. | 66 | 1889 
Regimental Debts Act, Regulations under } A.C. 99 | 1881 
*Reserve, lst Class Army, Regulations | A.O. 88 | 1889 
*Rifle and Carbine, Manual of Exercises, and | 
Bayonet Exercise .. G.O.| 67 | 1885 
Savings Banks, Military, Regulations A.C. | 41 | 1883 ° 
Schools, Army, Regulations... A.O. | 200 | 1891 
Signallers, Manual for Field Bervieo A.O. 481 | 1888 
*Signalling, Manual of Instruction in A.O. | 201 | 1891 
Sing!e Stick Drill. 
Skill-at- Arms, Prizes for, Royal Artillery, Instruc- 
tions for Competition on ° .| AO. | 65 | 1891 
* Under revision. + Annual edition. 
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Snider Carbine, Artillery, Mannal and Firin 6 
Exercises .. ee ee ee . | 4.0. | 292 | 1890 
Staff College Regulations A.O. | 374 | 1890 
Steamboat, Conveyance of Troops by, List of Fares | A.O. | 382 | 1890 
Stores, Supply of, to an Army in the Field (Abroad), 
and Organization of the Lines of Communication| A.O. | 376 | 1890 
Stores, Vocabulary of A.C. 40 | 1886 
Submarine Mining and. Telegr aph Stores and 
Apparatus, Instructions to C.R Ks A.O. | 116 | 1889 
Submarine Mining, Regulations for Course of 
Instructionin .. A.O. | 158 | 1891 
. Submarine Mining Service in India, Regulations | 
for Non-commissioned Officers, R. E., employed on | A.O. | 394 | 1890 
Submarine Mining Vessels, Machinery and Boilers | A.O. | 338 | 1890 
Sword and Carbine Sword-bayonet Exercises .. | A-O. 16 | 1892 
*Trumpet and Bugle Sounds . | A.O. | 245 | 1888 
Valise Equipment (Original Pattern), Instructions | 
for Fitting .. | G.O. 55 | 1885 
Valise Equipment (1882 Pattern), Instructions for | 
Fitting .. | A.O. | 318 | 1890 
Valise Diideities (1888 Pattern), Instructions for | 
Fitting .. ee ee oe «| AO. | 227 | 1891 
*Veterinary Regulations a «| A.C. | 237 | 1882 
Department, Admission to, &e. ee | AO. | 265 | 1891 
+Volunteer Regulations .. a oe oo | Ae | 159 | 1891 
Yeomanry Cavalry Regulations .. és .. | A.O. | 298 | 1889 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Rulers of India. Edited by Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.I. Harl Canning, by 
Sir H. E. Connryanam, K.C I.E. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1891. Pp. 215. 
Size 74” x 54” x $. Weight under 1lb. Price 2s. 6d. 


** Already the haze of distance has settled on the events of the Mutiny. The 
din of battle grows faint, the cannon’s roar, the crash of the charge, the shouts of 
victory, the sobs, the groans ; faint, too, the clatter of angry tongues, the shrill 
dispute, the eager blame, the storm of faction fight which raged so high and 
shrill. We look at the men, at the events of that time, through a calmer atmo- 
sphere and with steadier eyes. We can read their’meaning and gauge their werth, 
We think of them with reverence, with gratitude, with just and patriotic pride. 
Their names are familiar words to us, and will be, it may be hoped, to generations 
of Englishmen yet unborn. Their greatness is our own—a precious national 
possession. Amid much in modern life that is vulgar, ignoble, and commonplace, 
the achievements of our countrymen in the Mutiny shine out distinct. They were 
on an heroic scale; nor least heroic the serene and resolute mind, the unshaken 
nerve, the firm justice, the loftiness of soul, with which Canning, rising nobly to 
the duties of a foremost post in an eventful epoch, piloted his country’s fortunes in 
that dark hour across that tempest-driven sea.” Sir H. Cunningham has in this 
admirably-written little work given full and sufficient reason why we should, as 
he says, think of the men of the time of the Mutiny “ with reverence, with gratitude, 
with just and patriotic pride.” 


Coomassie and Magdala. By Henry M. Stantny. New edition. London: 
Sampson Low. 1891. Pp. 402. Size 74” x 5” x 13”. Weight under 1 |b. 
6 ozs. Price 3s. 6d. 

This is a republication of Mr. Stanley’s volume originally published in 1879, 
when that gentleman was acting as special correspondent to the New York Herald. 


Historical Record of Medals and Honorary Distinctions conferred on the 
British Navy, Army, and Auxiliary Forces, from the Earliest Periods. By 
GeorGE TancreD, late Captain Royal Scots Greys. London: Spink. 1891. 
Pp. 483. Size 10)” x 83” x 2”. Weight under 4 lbs. 6 ozs. Price 21s. 


This is undoubtedly the best work on war medals which has yet been published, 
containing, as it does, the history of how they were won, the authority for their 
grant, and, in many cases, the names of the recipients. It is well illustrated with 
plates and woodcuts, many of which are of medals of quite exceptional rarity, and 
will be found an excellent gnide by all who take an interest in the history of the 
Services ; io the collector it will be invaluable. 

In this work is also a chapter on the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, which will 
be interesting to the many Officers of the Army who belong to that Order. 

It has but two defects: the more common medals are not illustrated, and the 
reader is continually annoyed by references to a certain private collection, of which 
the catalogue is, moreover, permitted to occupy seventy-six pages.—N. W. 
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Sir Waiter Ralegh. By W.Streppine. Clarendon Press, Oxford: 1891.. Pp. 413, 
including index. Size 83” x 6”. Boards. Weight 274 0zs. Price 10s. 6d. 


Here is a life of “ Ralegh the witch,” the “scourge of Spain,” the “soldier, 
sailor, scholar, courtier, orator, historian,” the ‘“ dare-devil trooper of Languedoe 
and Munster,” the “ duellist,” and withal a verse writer of limited brilliancy. 

Mr. Stebbing has compiled, from the score or more lives of this extraordinary 
man, a book which, well written as it may be, throws, however, no fresh light on 
the career of one who had tested the highest pinnacles of success and sounded 
the lowest depths of misfortune. 

The Virgin Queen had her name and his transplanted to the new World: 
Ralegh’s Virginia extended from Martha’s Vineyard far south to the Carolinas of 
Florida, andthe man who had hewn the early steps for the great Western nation of 
our day was executed by King James I, on a vindictive sentence, from which he 
had long been reprieved. 

The book gives us a portrait of its hero, copied from the beautiful miniature at 
Belvoir.—X. 


Dark Days in Chile. An Account of the Revolution of 1891. By Mavrice H. 
Hervey, Special Correspondent of the “Times.” London: Edward Arnold. 
1891-92. Pp. 331. Size 9” x 83” x 14”. Weight under 2 lbs. Price 16s. 


Mr. Hervey has given an account of Chile politics from the anti-nitrate-party 
point of view, but it by no means follows it is incorrect, and it is certainly worth 
reading. Evidently the ‘“‘Timgs” was placed in a position of considerable 
difficulty by the complete divergence of views which existed between its special 
correspondent and those gentlemen who were nearer home, and represented the 
Insurgent side. The brief telegrams which passed between the “Times” and 
Mr. Hervey are certainly terse and to the point. Mr. Hervey leaves us in tan- 
talizing doubt as to the ultimate result of the production of the documentary 
evidence with which he returned to England. Whether Mr. Hervey was“ got at” 
by the Balmaceda party and made the innocent vehicle of partizanship, or on the 
other hand was really impartial in his reports, remains too difficult a matter to be 
decided upon now. Anyhow he gives us a useful ‘‘ other side of the question.” 
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CLOTHED WITH AIR 


CALICO & FLANNEL SUPERSEDED 


CELLULAR 


UNIFORM SHIRTS. 


These Shirts being made of the PATENT CELLULAR FABRIC 
with Linen Cuffs and Collar Bands are especially adapted to Officers of thé 
ARM WT AND NAVD 

as a thorough preventative against chills. 
PRICE 6s., CARRIAGE PAID. 


CELLULAR SHIRTS and UNDER-WEAR being madé of the 
POROUS CELLULAR FABRIC, admit the escape of perspiration 
and are consequently HEALTHIER and more comfortable than Flannel, 
Calico, or other garments made of closely-woven fabrics. 


“ 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST SENT FREE. 


OLIVER BROS., 417, Oxford Street, London, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 & 15, Poultry, Cheapside, E.C. 


and from first class country hosters. 











ROSS'S 


ROYAL WEST 
BELFAST i : INDIA 
AERATED LIME 

TABLE JUICE 
WATERS. CORDIAL. 


ey 


Can be obtained from the principal Wine Merchants, Chemists, Grocers, 
and Hotel Keepers in Town and Countty. 


iit Adver tise ments. 


LIFE ASSURAN CE. 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY 


May assure their lives by policies covering all risks of War and Climate, 
the premium (which cannot be increased) being simply the ordinary rate 
for a policy participating in profits, participation commencing’ on retire- 
ment from Service. 

Policies without profits, or policies participating from: the outset, 
covering all risks, are also issued at an extra premium payable until 
retirement from service of— 

Miuirary Orricers .. .. 12s. 6d. per cent. per annum. 
NavaL Orricers.. .. .. 10s. Ou. do. do. 

In all other respects Officers’ policies are on precisely the same 

footing as those of Civilians. 





eee 


Prospectus and Rates sent on application, 


* 


NORTH BRITISH AND WERCANTILE INSURANCE (0, 


LONDON: 61, THreapNEEDLE Street, E.C. 
8, Warertoo Prace, Patt Mari, SW. 


EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street. 


Army & Navy House Furnishing Co, Limited. | 


CAPITAL £50,000. 
Offices—20, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 


THREE YEARS’ HIRE PURCHASE SYSTEM. 


PURELY CO-OPERATIVE. 

This Company, founded by Officers of the Army and Navy for the convenience and accommodation 
of their colleagues and friends of other professions, enables all to FURNISH IN PERFECT TASTE 
at the most Moderate Cost, the Selections being made from the ‘‘ Stores.” 

This simple system, tested by some years’ experience, has given th oe satisfaction, hundred: 
of unsolicited Testimonials having been received by the Company. 


ESTIMATES SUPPLIED FREE OF cost. 
Prospectus and all Particulars of the Managing Director, as above. 


NOW READY. 
SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 


PEERAGE, BARONETACE, KNICHTACE, ETC., FOR 1892. 


“The most complete and monumental of Peerages is the well known compilation 
of Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., Ulster King at Arms. . . . But Birke’s 
Peerage is quite < above criticism, it is unique, and remains by itself as the type of a 


book of reference.”— Times. 
54TEt EDITION. 
SUPER ROYAL 8vo, CLOTH GILT, PRICE 38s. 


London : HARRISON AND SONS, Booksellers and Stationers to Her Majesty, 


59, PALL MALL, 38.W. 
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